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EDUCATION OF A WHITE MAN 


By Milton Mayer 


What kind of education is needed to wipe out world race hate? Not 
education of the mind, maintains Milton Mayer, widely-read magazine 
writer and University of Chicago associate. Education against hate 
must change men’s hearts, rather than their heads; our education 
must teach the spirit of humanity along with scientific knowledge, 
Mayer declares in a hard-hitting article that will rouse much con- 


troversy. 
AFRICAN JOURNEY 


By Eslanda Goode Robeson 


The widely-hailed new book by the wife of Paul Robeson will be 
featured in the DicEst book section. 


IF I WERE A NEGRO 


By Rackham Holt 


The biographer of George Washington Carver, whose book sold more 
than 100,000 copies, sees race pride and militancy as the salvation 
of the darker tenth of the nation who carry on the Carver tradition 


today. 


MY MOST HUMILIATING JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


By Enoc P. Waters 


What happens when a Negro violently protests race discrimination 
unknowingly when a white man tries to be especially nice to him. 
A Chicago Defender war correspondent now on Okinawa tells how 
he was embarrassed by protesting prejudice that didn’t exist. 
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I would rather be a Negro in the United States than anybody else 
in any other country in the world.—Robert Russa Moton. 


{ High court justice pays tribute 
to patriotism of Negro America 


Vegro Buy Bonds 


By Hugo L. Black 


in all the rest of the war effort, 

the American Negro is doing 

his job. Thinking only of the 
common cause he has said to him- 
self: “This is my war for my coun- 
try and I will do my part.” And he 
has done his part. 

I do not know how many Negroes 
have bought bonds nor do I know 
the dollar value of those bonds. It 
is, very wisely, not the practice in 
this country to keep books by racial 
groups. 

I do know that one Negro organ- 
ization reports that its members 
alone have bought 12 million dol- 
lars in bonds and that 11 million 
dollars were sold through one series 
of inter-racial meetings. 

Joe Louis early in the war risked 
his title without compensation at a 
bond benefit fight. Before the fight 
one person said to him: ‘You are 
fighting for nothing tonight, Joe.” 

“No,” replied Louis, “I am fight- 
ing for my country.” Thus spoke a 
loyal American. 


Gis EVERY war bond drive, as 


HUGO L. BLACK is the former U. S. 
Senator now an associate justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


It is a tragic fact that a great num- 
ber of Negroes have all too little 
with which to buy bonds so that each 
contribution is proportionately more 
of a sacrifice than it is for many of 
the rest of us. But I hope that our 
country will always remember the 
spirit of the Negro woman in Los 
Angeles who sold her home so that 
she might buy bonds, of the 11-year- 
old Negro boy who saved 1,875 
pennies with which to buy a bond, 
of the Negro farmer in Georgia who 
brought $750 in a flour sack to a 
bond station so that he might pur- 
chase a $1,000 bond. 

The bond drive is one example of 
the way Americans of whatever race 
or creed may more happily live and 
work together. As I understand it, 
we have been fighting this war be- 
cause powerful enemies have sought 
to enslave the world wnder an op- 
posite philosophy. That philosophy 
is that Germans and Japanese are 
born to rule, while others are born 
to serve the master race or the master 
class. 

We in America have challenged 
that philosophy with a philosophy 
of our own. We have dedicated our 
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nation to equality of opportunity 
and equality of justice for all: be- 
hind that standard Americans have 
fought and won. 

The movement in America to- 
ward tolerance among our racial and 
religious groups is based on a spirit 
of freedom for all. 

Like a successful bond drive, the 
drive toward realization of human 
ideals cannot be forced upon the 
people from above. It must grow 
out of the people themselves. For 
example, neither courts nor legisla- 
tures could require tolerance if there 
were in the hearts of the people 
themselves no desire for fairness and 
justice, any more than the Treasury 
could carry on the bond drive if the 
people did not want to buy bonds, 
We are, perhaps, as a people, a little 
too prone to put all of our faith in 
laws rather than in human convic- 
tions. 

Of course, laws and courts do 
have a most important place in the 
affairs of men. But in a democracy 
at least laws arise because of public 
demand. We will have black mar- 
kets as long as the people endure 
black markets. We will have mo- 
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nopolies if the people want monop- 
olies. We will have war while peo- 
ple endure war. We will have in. 
tolerance as long as men are intoler- 
ant. 

I think most Americans are toler- 
ant, or at least are not aggressively 
intolerant. By example and educa- 
tion Americans can spread the mes- 
sage of tolerance so that the balance 
of human thought will swing more 
heavily to the side of humanity. 

We would be indeed unsophisti- 
cated if we did not realize that it is 
a long step from our aspirations to 
their realization. The San Francisco 
conference will not achieve perfec- 
tion. Intolerance will still linger 
with us. But we keep trying. 

Against the long backdrop of his- 
tory we make progress. If the com- 
mon men and women of the world, 
white and Negro, Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jew, farmer, laborer, little 
businessmen, and working people 
everywhere, can keep their shoulders 
to the wheel of progress with the 
same determination with which they 
have kept their shoulders to the 
wheel of victory, equality of oppor- 
tunity will become a lasting reality. 


Bias 


THE CURRENT TREND towards state race discrimination laws 
is reported to have made some automobile insurance companies a 
bit jittery over the possibility that charges of discrimination will 
be leveled against them by Negroes. 

Normally only some 20 per cent of Negroes’ applications for 


car coverage are approved. 


Fire companies, however, aren't so 


disturbed. They have a better “out” as property owned by Negroes 
is often a poor fire risk. 
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{| Negroes know too little about great men 
of history who freed them from slavery 


For White Heroes. 


NNOUNCEMENT that 
Al Fisk University, with the 

aid of funds donated by a 

New York foundation, is 
beginning the installation of a mem- 
orial collection of documents and 
pictures to honor the abolitionists, 
is most welcome news. 

For decades the failure of the 
colored people to recognize publicly 
their debt to the men and women 
who faced the fiercest denunciation 
and obloquy and even risked their 
lives to demand emancipation for 
the slaves, has been as depressing 
as it has seemed ungrateful. 

This feeling on my part is not 
merely due to my relationship to the 
editor of the Liberator, and certain- 
ly not because of any desire to seek 
further fame for him. William 
Lloyd Garrison himself was utterly 
indifferent to his place in history 
and often said: ‘What is fame? A 
poor portrait and a worse bust!” 

I doubt if he thought that he 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD is a 
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William Lloyd Garrison, was formerly 
editor of The Nation and New York 
Post, is a contributing editor of NEGRO 
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would be mentioned in future nar- 
ratives of his times and I have yet 
to find in his papers any word of 
any plan to leave ordered materials 
for historians. He steadfastly re- 
fused to write his memoirs or the 
story of the abolition struggle as he 
saw it. He had done his job and 
that was that. 

So I cannot but feel that my deep 
regret that the colored people know 
so little about the abolitionists has 
another basis than ancestor worship. 
It is primarily due to the conviction 
that Negroes are losing much by not 
knowing of the tremendous sacti- 
fices and achievements of the anti- 
slavery men and women, the char- 
acter of their struggle and the part 
played in it by some of the free 
Negroes like Sojourner Truth, Har- 
riet Tubman and Lewis Hayden— 
Frederick Douglass is of course 
most widely known. 

All this is a most moving part of 
the race’s heritage. But the average 
Negro has never heard of Benjamin 
Lundy, the teacher and friend of 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Samuel 
J. May, Theodore D. Weld, Lydia 
Maria Child, James G. Birney, 
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Henry Ward Beecher, Charles Sum- 
ner, Theodore Parker, Elijah Love- 
joy, the martyr of Alton, Illinois, or 
Edmund Quincy. 

Very many have heard of John 
Brown, of course, and there is a 
John Brown Association which 
holds commemorative meetings. But 
not even for John Brown has any 
monument been erected by Negroes ; 
nor is it possible to record any mem- 
orial to Abraham Lincoln erected by 
colored people. 

I once asked the great colored 
painter, Henry Tanner, why it was 
that he always painted Biblical 
scenes when there were such won. 
derful historical pictures of slavery 
and Civil War days awaiting re- 
cording on canvas. He replied that 
he could only follow his particular 
bent and that was to portray scenes 
and figures from the New and Old 
Testaments. 

I thought of Col. Robert Gould 
Shaw leading his splendid black 
regiment, the Fifty-fourth, Massa- 
chusetts, in the attack on Fort Wag- 
ner and being buried “among his 
niggers,” as the Southerners said, in 
an unmarked grave, and sighed to 
think that the monument to him by a 
white man on Boston Common is 
not matched anywhere by the work 
of a descendant of one of those Col. 
Shaw helped to free. 

I know that statues are perishable 
and often cold, and do not rank 
with truthful books as lasting mem- 
orials. Yet I hope the day is not 


far off when every colored university 
campus will have at least one repro- 
duction by a Negro of the great men 
and women of whom Lincoln said 


September 


that but for them he could not have 
accomplished what he did. 

Probably I am too impatient in 
resenting the fact that so few col- 
ored men and women know the 
history of the period from 1800 
to 1865 and of the greatest moral 
crusade of modern times. It is, of 
course, obvious that lack of oppor- 
tunities for education and lack of 
means have been behind this ig- 
norance of colored people. 

But when one reads now of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People’s re- 
ceiving more than $330,000 in 
1944, of which over $50,000, was 
contributed by colored men in uni- 
form, there is plainly money enough 
available now for some moves to- 
ward lasting recognition of those 
who made the declaration of free- 
dom in 1863 possible. 

The whole might of the country 
was against them when they began. 
The North denounced them and 
mobbed them and the South put 
prices on their heads. Not a church 
in Boston would open its doors to 
them. When a few friends of Gar- 
rison joined him in founding the 
first anti-slavery society, they had to 
meet in an empty stable, which gave 
Garrison the opportunity to say that 
it was a happy omen that their so- 
ciety began at a manger. What a 
record for a people to know and 
cherish! It was moreover a moral 
crusade, that refused to enter pol- 
itics and based its whole campaign 
upon the complete justice of its 
cause. 

There could be no finer ethical 
instruction for the youth of our 
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land, white or black, than the story 
of Wendell Phillips, the patrician, 
born to the best Boston society, rich, 
able, by many thought the greatest 
of all American orators, who threw 
everything worldly overboard to 
champion the oppressed and to be- 
come that worst of offenders—a 
traitor to his class and to his social 
roup. 

He could certainly have been gov- 
enor of his state and a Senator in 
Washington had he just “gone 
along” with the possessing classes 
to which he “belonged,” had he but 
“stayed on the reservation.” He 
could even have aspired to the 
White House as another Massa- 
chusetts President, for no one else 
in that state had such oratory as his 
or his zeal for the working men 
and women, and no one any better 
brains. 

I know that the excellent Negro 
Historical Association is aware of 
them and of their deeds of honor, 
but to my knowledge there are only 
two full length biographies of Ab- 
olition leaders by colored men, 
Archibald Grimke’s Garrison and 
Doctor DuBois’s inadequate John 
Brown. 

It is a white woman, the gifted 
Henrietta) Buckmaster, who has 
done the best book on the Under- 
ground Railroad and is now writing 
a life of Garrison. There are many 
other aspects of the tremendous 
struggle that nearly ended the re- 
public in need of real illumination 
and some of this can surely be better 
and more feelingly done by Negroes 
than by whites. 

If Fisk University’s move is suc- 


cessful, surely other colleges will 
follow suit. It is not only that the 
need of a Negro interpretation and 
understanding is so desirable and 
necessary. The old Southern spirit 
constantly manifests itself im mis- 
interpretations of past history, even 
in novels like Gone With the 
Wind. The censorship of text- 
books in the South continues. Some- 
times it seems to me as if there were 
a regularly organized movement to 
distort the history of slavery. This 
by itself should be a trumpet call to 
colored people everywhere to fight 
for the truth and to prevent distor- 
tion and suppression of the facts. 

Perhaps Fisk University may put 
upon the wall of its room devoted to 
the collection it is creating this trib- 
ute of Garrison to his anti-slavery 
associates a couple of years after 
Appomattox: 

“Putting myself entirely out of 
the question, I believe that in no 
land, at any time, was there ever a 
more devoted, self-sacrificing and 
uncompromising band of men and 
women. Nothing can be said to 
their credit which they do not de- 
serve. With apostolic zeal, they 
counted nothing dear to them for 
the sake of the slave, and him 
dehumanized . . . . Henceforth, 
through all coming time, advocates 
of justice arid friends of reform, be 
not discouraged; for you will and 
you must succeed, if you have a 
righteous cause . . . Seemingly, no 
system of iniquity was ever more 
strongly entrenched, or more sure 
and absolute in its sway, than that 
of American slavery; yet it has 
perished.” 
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POTENT PROSE 


The only tolerance which is good is 
that which is intolerant of intolerance. 
Louis Bromfield 
Let us remember that it takes both 
the white and black keys of the piano 
to play The Star-Spangled Banner. 
Dr. Frank P. Graham 
I think the restrictive covenant just 
about stinks. 
Marshall Field 
The American creed celebrates liberty 
and equality for all; the American prac- 
tice denies both to the Negro. 
Henry Steele Commager 
We must establish beyond any doubt 
the equality of men. And we shall find 
this equality, not in the different talents 
which we severally possess, nor in the 
different incomes which we severally 
earn, but in the great franchise of the 
mind, the universal franchise, which is 
bounded neither by color, nor creed, nor 
by social status. Open the books, if 
you wish to be free. 
Henry A. Wallace 
Passage of fair employment practice 
legislation is as necessary to winning the 
war as was the capture of Berlin. 
Rep. A. Clayton Powell 
When people say to me “we need 
education” to solve the Negro question, 
I say education of whom? The Ne- 
groes? The whites need it more than 
the Negroes. 
Edwin A. Lahey 
We are going to lose the war in a 
very real sense, if, as an aftermath, we 
become engulfed in a wave of bigotry, 
prejudice and hatred which do violence 
to those great principles of democratic 
government which differentiate our gov- 
ernment from others. 
Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon 
All oppression of race and superior 
race notions have the germ of fascism. 
If our soldiers return to America and 
continue in certain racial practices, they 
will have missed the whole purpose of 
the war. 
Eleanor Roosevelt 
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If the Negro accepts segregation he 
cannot fight for equality and if he does 
not fight for equality he will never be 
fully free, for equality is a condition to 
freedom and freedom is a condition to 
equality. 

A. Philip Randolph 


Discrimination in the matter of em- 
ployment against properly qualified per- 
sons because of their race, creed or color 
is not only unAmerican in nature, but 
will lead eventually to industrial strife 
and unrest. It has a tendency to create 
substandard conditions of living for a 
large part of our population. 

President Harry S. Truman 


If the Negro knows enough to fight 
for his country he knows enough to vote; 
if he knows enough to pay taxes for the 
support of the government, he knows 
enough to vote; if he knows as much 
when sober, as an Irishman knows when 
drunk, he knows enough to vote. 

Frederick Douglass 


History gives no proof that race is an 
index to courage. Rather, a man, no 
matter what his color, will fight hardest 
when he is fighting for something he 
cherishes. 

Delta Democratic Times, 
Greenville, Miss. 


Racial intolerance is undemocratic and 
un-American and can be defended in no 
intelligent groups. Its existence in any 
degree in this country at a time when we 
are sacrificing our blood and our treas- 
ure for the destruction of fascism is an 
embarrassing contradiction; for racial in- 
tolerance is an element of fascism. 

Col. Evans Fordyce Carlson. 


Instead of uprooting his prejudices, 
the average person whitewashes them 
and presents them as principles. 

Lyon County (Ky.) Herald. 


of business for Joe Louis 


{ Bout with Billy Conn is first order 


m Yank 


from the way he talked recently dur- 
ing his tour of the Aleutians and 


Postwar 

e 

PLAN 

\- 

‘ By Cpl. Dick Peebles 

' OE LOUIS says that his much- 

e discussed and eagerly-awaited 

. return bout with Billy Conn 


won't take place until at least 
three months after T/Sgt. Louis gets 
t himself separated from the Army. 
When that separation will take 
place, T/Sgt. Louis has no idea. He 
has only 61 points. 

A lot of people have been won- 
dering whether or not the Brown 
Bomber will retire from the ring 
after he retires from the Army. 
' After all, he has been boxing pro- 
fesionally since 1934, winning 56 
out of 57 bouts, 49 of them by 
knockouts. He has held the heavy- 
weight championship since June 22, 
1937, longer than any other cham- 
pion except the great John L. Sul- 
livan, who reigned from 1882 to 
1892. During his administration 
: he has defended his crown more 
often than any previous title holder, 
putting it on the line 21 times and 
winning 19 of those championship 
appearances by knockouts. His total 
ring earnings to date are estimated 
at $2,263,784. 

Nobody could blame Joe, there- 
fore, if he decided to quit. But 


Alaska he has no intention of quit- 
ting until after he fights Conn once 
more in the postwar world. He 
won't say whether he plans to retire 
after the Conn fight. 

Of course, a Louis-Conn meeting 
after the war is too tempting a finan- 
cial plum for him to ignore. Most 
people in boxing expect it to bring 
more than two million dollars into 
the box office. If the circumstances 
are right it even could rival from a 
money viewpoint the second Tun- 
ney-Dempsey bout in Chicago, 
which established an all-time high 
of $2,650,000. It is also reported 
that Mike Jacobs, the promoter, ex- 
pects to get five million dollars for 
the Louis-Conn television rights, if 
television is sufficiently established 
throughout the land when the fight 
takes place. 

Joe plans to adopt the same kind 
of rushing tactics in his second at- 
tack on Conn as he used in his sec- 
ond fight with Max Schmeling. 

“The last time I tried to box with 
him,” Joe said. ‘This time I'm go- 
ing to carry the fight to him early.” 
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The last time, Joe knocked out 
Conn in the wild 13th round after it 
seemed as though the championship 
was about to change hands. The 
referee, Eddie Joseph, had given 
Conn seven of the first 12 rounds 
and had credited Louis with five 
rounds. One judge, Marty Munroe, 
had scored one round even, giving 
Conn seven and Louis four, and the 
other judge, Patsy Haley, had 
awarded six rounds to Louis and six 
rounds to Conn. We asked Joe if 
he had knocked out Conn in the 
13th because he felt it was the only 
way he could win the fight. 

“No,” said Joe. “I thought I 
still had a chance of winning with- 
out knocking him out. But I knew 
I had to win those last two rounds.”’ 

With the exception of Conn, the 
champion doesn’t see anyone on the 
heavyweight horizon whom he con- 
siders a serious contender for his 
title. He believes that Jimmy Bivins, 
the Cleveland Negro, is the No. 1 
civilian heavyweight right at the 
moment. Altrough he doesn’t come 
right out and say so, you get the 
idea from talking to him that he 
isn’t lying awake at night worrying 
about Bivins. 

In his travels through the camps 
in the States and in the European 
and Alaska-Aleutian theaters, Joe 
has noticed three GIs whom he con- 
siders likely prospects. 

“I saw two fellows in Italy who 
looked pretty good,” he says. ‘‘One 
was a fellow from Brooklyn they 
called Baby Dutch. The other was 
Johnny Ebarb from Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. In the Aleutians I’ve seen 
one boy I like—Willie Brown from 


Omaha. All these boys have never 
fought as pros, understand. But 
they might develop after the war.” 

Joe seems to be in good physical 
condition today except for a slight 
excess of weight around his middle 
which would melt off rapidly if he 
went into serious training. The Gls 
who are traveling with him say that 
he won't need the three months of 
training that he plans to give him- 
self before the Conn fight. 

“We've watched him spar with 
some pretty good boys, kids who are 
fast punchers,” one of them says, 
“He's still able to slip their punches. 
That means he’s light on his feet 
and his eyes are good. He'll be in 
top condition before three months 
if he wants to be. Hell, he’s only 
31 years old.” 

The champ doesn’t seem as dead- 
panned and reserved as he was in 
civilian life. He laughs a lot and he 
makes plenty of wisecracks, But 
then, despite his reputation for Cal- 
vin Coolidge-like taciturnity, Joe al- 
ways seemed to have a talent for say- 
ing exactly the right thing at the 
right time. There was, for instance, 
his reply to a very embarrassing 
question put him by a foreign news- 
paperman during one of his Army 
tours. The interviewer asked him 
why he and other American Negroes 
were wearing the uniform in this 
war. It was pointed out that many 
Negroes in America were not get- 
ting all of the Four Freedoms. Why 
were they fighting? 

Joe looked at his questioner calm- 
ly for a moment and then said, 
“There ain't nothing wrong with us 
that Mr. Hitler can fix.” 


{| Crooner tells facts 
of race discrimination 


HAVEN'T forgotten the 
Yio that happened to me 

during my school days. I 

was getting pushed around 
and didn’t even know why. Me— 
the brain. But now I know why, 
when I was going to school over in 
Jersey, a bunch of guys threw rocks 
at me and called me a little Dago. 
I know now why they used to call 
the Jewish kids in the neighborhood 
“kikes” and ‘“‘sheenies’’ and the col- 
ored kids ‘“‘niggers.”” 

Let’s take it right from the top. 
Ever hear that corny old saying: 
“Sticks and stones will break my 
bones but names will never hurt 
me?” Want to know something? 
That’s not only corny—it’s wrong. 
Names can hurt you. They can hurt 
you even more than sticks and 
stones. I'll show you what I mean. 

Once there was a little guy nained 
Dick who had lived all ten of his 
years in a neighborhood where there 
weren't any Negroes. He'd never 
even seen a colored person, and had 
never heard the word ‘‘Negro.” 

Then one evening his dad came 
home tired, hot, and upset—and 
told about some trouble he'd had 
downtown with a “dirty nigger.” 
Now, Dick’s datl sounded sore, so 


FRANK SINATRA is the famous 
crooner whose other pursuits include a 
campaign against race prejudice among 
bobby-soxers. 
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This Shing rejudice 


Condensed from Magazine Digest 
By Frank Sinatra 


naturally Dick got the impression 
that ‘‘a dirty nigger” is something 
to get sore about. 

Dick didn’t understand what 
“nigger’’ meant, but he needed no 
explanation for “dirty.” Any 
youngster knows what dirty means, 
because he hears plenty of gum 
beating when he comes to the table 
with dirty hands. So to Dick, 
“dirty” is something that'll cause 
him trouble. See how this thing's 
building up in that little guy's 
mind? 

Of course Dick loves his dad, and 
anything his dad is against, he’s 
against . . . whether it’s right or 
wrong! So quick as a flash he’s 
against colored people—a whole 
race of people he’s never even seen 
. . . people who’ve never done a 
thing to him, 

So you see how a name can really 
hurt. But it may not always be 
“dirty nigger.” Sometimes a kid 
hears his father running down a 
“big dumb mick,” or a ‘“‘greasy 
wap,” or a “stingy Jew.” 

No scientist in the world can ex- 
amine blood and tell from which 
race of man it came. Take a brain 
from any man’s head and no one 
can tell you positively from what 
race it came. Every race produces 
men with big brains and men with 
small brains; men with big strong 
muscles, and men like me. All hu- 
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man beings, from whatever race, 
have exactly 27 bones in their hands, 
and 26 bones in their feet. The 
lungs, liver, intestines, and other 
parts of all human beings are ex- 
actly alike. 

Now that gets us back to this 
prejudice thing. How can we be 
ptejudiced against people who are 
exactly the same as we are? The 
chief difference between a China- 
man and an Englishman is the color 
of the skin. Find an Englishman 
with jaundice and there is little dif- 
ference, except that the Englishman 
doesn’t feel well. 

It would be a fine thing, wouldn’t 
it, if people chose their associates by 
the color of their skin? Brothers 
wouldn't be talking to brothers, and 
in some families the father and 
mother wouldn’t speak to each 
other. Imagine a guy with dark 
hair like me not talking to blondes! 

Kids normally like other kids. 
They get along pretty well together 
until some misguided parent finds 
out her little boy is playing with 
another little boy with the name, 
maybe, of Sammy Levine. So a 
couple of days later her little boy 
tells Sammy they can’t play together 
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any more, because his mother won't 
let him play with Jews. 

This is a terrible thing. What's 
pathetic about it is that it breaks up 
a kid’s friendship. Nobody has any 
right to do that, because that’s the 
kind of friendship that’s important 
to the future development of this 
country—one child’s fondness for 
another. 

Remember what Abraham Lin- 
coln said: “Our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.”” Get that—created 
equal. As they grow up, some have 
advantages of education and en- 
vironment. These are generally the 
ones who don’t become the subjects 
for prejudice and hatred. Prejudice 
can’t conquer you if you're deter- 
mined not to let it. 

It’s up to us to lay aside our un- 
founded prejudices and to make the 
most of this wonderful country— 
this country that’s been built by 
many people, creeds, nationalities, 
and races in such a way that it can 
never be divided—that it will al- 
ways remain the United States—one 
nation indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all. 


The Millbon-Dollar Shakespeare 


THE THEATER GUILD’'S O¢hello starring Paul Robeson 


grossed a million dollar bank roll from its travels. 


It played 


46 cities with auditoriums seating 5,000 to 6,000 with standing 
room only. 


Billboard 


{| Crocodiles most deadly 
of Dark Continent’s wild life 


> > 
- 


rican K 


Condensed from Star Weekly, Toronto 


By Norman Howell 


HE crocodile is Africa’s 

j number one killer, being re- 

sponsible for far more hu- 

man deaths than lions or 
snakes, 

Perhaps the most terrible croco- 
dile area in Africa is the Limpopo 
river border between Southern Rho- 
desia and the Union of South Af- 
rica, where natives from Rhodesia 
and other territories farther north 
seek to evade South Africa’s immi- 
gration restrictions by swimming 
across the river at lonely places. 
Many of these natives are taken by 
crocodiles. 

It was in the Crocodile river, one 
of the tributaries of the Limpopo 
river, that a crocodile was shot and 
found to contain in its stomach 
dozens of bangles and necklaces 
and a purse containing 22 golden 
sovereigns—so that this crocodile 
had claimed at least one white man 
among perhaps a dozen native vic- 
tims. 

Bangles made of copper wire are 
often found in a crocodile’s stom- 
ach, for native women washing at 
the edge of the river are frequent 
victims of the ironclad monster who 


will stalk his prey with the greatest 
patience and cunning. 

The crocodile can see well under 
water and once it has seen its prey, 
will approach from a long way off 
with only its eyes and the top of its 
head above water—and these are 
unlikely to be seen. 

When it gets near, it will sink 
slowly below the surface and make 
its way under water—from close 
quarters it will seize its victim and 
make off at high speed so that those 
in the neighborhood see nothing ex- 
cept a momentary flurry in the wa- 
ter. 

A crocodile’s stomach almost in- 
variably contains dozens of stones 
about the size and shape of golf 
balls, and most naturalists say that 
a crocodile swallows stones, as an 
ostrich does, to assist its digestion. 
But some native tribes maintain that 
the crocodile swallows these stones 
to give it ballast so that it can sub- 
merge easily. Though without any 
scientific evidence I prefer the lat- 
ter explanation, for a crocodile’s di- 
gestion seems strong enough not to 
want any extra help. 

These stones, incidentally, have 
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a great reputation among the na- 
tive witch doctors who use them for 
many purposes, including recipes 
for longevity. If you lick one of 
these stones, they say, you will live 
as long as a crocodile, whose life is 
definitely longer than man’s—per- 
haps twice as long. 

The crocodile figures largely in 
native magical practices. Crocodile 
fat is a charm against many evils, 
including lightning. It will also 
make you immune to anything your 
enemies can do. Balm made from 
the heart of the crocodile will keep 
your girl friend true. 

Some African trides regard the 
crocodile as sacred, and refuse to 
kill it under any circumstances, and 
in remote places, human sacrifices 
are still made to the crocodile god. 
This attitude is not general, and in 
East Africa some tribes eat young 
crocodiles with relish. I have balked 
at eating crocodiles but can vouch 
for the fact that crocodile eggs fried 
with tomatoes make an excellent 
dish. 

The crocodile lays about 60 eggs, 
usually about 15 inches deep in the 
sand of a river bank. The clutch 
of eggs thus makes a good haul as 
each is about the size of a goose 
egg. The eggs are easily found by 
following crocodile tracks. Monitor 
lizards and other animals like to eat 
these eggs and other crocodiles will 
readily eat them. 

The crocodile is a cannibal, and a 
good many baby crocodiles are eaten 
by their relatives. Some time ago, 
it was reported from the Limpopo 
river that a party of fishermen had 
found a dead crocodile in whose 
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stomach were 12 baby crocodiles, 
But the 13th baby crocodile had 
killed this cannibal, for the fisher- 
men found the unlucky 13th wedged 
in the cannibal’s throat so that the 
beast had suffocated. 

When the Germans occupied 
Tanganyika they tried to eradicate 
crocodiles by offering a reward of 
one pound for every crocodile dis- 
posed of. An enterprising syndi- 
cate from Dar es Salaam at once 
went into action, hiring several 
thousand natives to divert about half 
a mile of one river. In that space, 
nearly 9,000 crocodiles of all sizes 
were found and killed, but the hor- 
rible fact of having to pay out 9,000 
pounds all at once caused the Ger- 
man authorities to drop the scheme 
like a hot brick. 

Instead, they decided to attempt 
to clear Lake Victoria of crocodiles 
by offering a bounty of one rupee 
for every 100 crocodile eggs brought 
in. Every native dropped whatever 
work he was doing and went out 
collecting crocodile eggs. 

Not only was work paralyzed, but 
German officials spent their whole 
days laboriously breaking thousands 
of eggs that were brought in from 
all sides, so that presently every vil- 
lage stank so much that the scheme 
had to be abandoned. Since then 
no one has thought up a good plan 
for freeing Africa of crocodiles. 

The vast number of crocodiles in 
African rivers is almost incredible 
and on one recent occasion in Ken- 
ya, when floods turned several small 
rivers into one continuous sheet of 
water, an aviator flying low saw an 
area of about a mile square literally 
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packed with a seething mass of baby 
crocodiles whose numbers he reck- 
oned must have run into millions. 

No doubt cannibalism would thin 
out such density, but even so, it is a 
mystery to naturalists how the teem- 
ing crocodile population finds food, 
for although fish form the croco- 
diles’ staple diet, there appear to be 
more crocodiles than fish in some 
areas. 

While it is true that crocodiles 
prey upon mammals even the size 
of a rhinoceros and manage to catch 
a good many buck through surpris- 
ing them at waterholes, it is obvious 
that these victims can only provide 
variety and not the substance of a 
crocodile’s diet. 

African crocodiles grow to more 
than 17 feet in length and at that 
size weigh more than two tons, 
though 14 feet is regarded as very 
big and an average full-grown speci- 
men is about 10 to 12 feet long. 

Despite its bulk, the crocodile 
can show a surprising turn of speed 
on land, using its gigantic tail to 
knock its victim over. Even in the 
water, the crocodile has been known 
to make its tail its first weapon, 
swimming alongside a native canoe 
and knocking the canoeist out into 
the water with its tail. 

The crocodile’s 68 rat-trap teeth 
—34 in each jaw—are not made for 
chewing, and the saurian usually 
takes its victim to an underwater 
den where it can decompose before 
being eaten. This practice made 
possible one of the strangest escape 
stories on record. 

A native in southern Rhodesia 
was seized by a crocodile and taken 
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to its den under the river bank. 
Here the native revived to find that 
he was in an air space above water, 
but too far under the bank for him 
to get out in his injured condition. 
He therefore tugged violently at the 
roots protruding into the underwa- 
ter cavern, and his companions on 
the bank above, noticing that the 
bushes were being agitated, dug 
through to the cave, little expecting 
to find their comrade there still 
alive and as well as most people 
would have been under the circum- 
stances. 

Somewhat less terrifying, but 
nonetheless unpleasant, was the 
experience of an elderly English 
woman who, when visiting Victoria 
Falls, walked across the famous 310- 
foot high bridge just below the 
falls, and when half way across, 
came face to face with an enor- 
mous crocodile which was hiking 
from northern Rhodesia to south- 
ern Rhodesia. 

Crocodiles do plenty of fighting 
among themselves, and their method 
is to lie parallel to each other, head 
to tail, and then lash each other 
with their powerful tails, and a 
good many are killed in this way. 

Of all the jungle animals, only 
the elephant is really master of the 
crocodile, though the saurian will 
never attack an able-bodied hippo. 
Crocodiles often walk off with a 
buck that a lion is busy eating, 
though there is one case on record 
where a family of lions managed to 
kill a crocodile. 

A favorite African demonstration 
of the power of a crocodile’s jaws 
is to throw a heavy iron bucket at 
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a hungry croco, which with one bite 
squashes the bucket completely and 
as full of holes as a sieve. The 
crocodile’s teeth are continually re- 
newing themselves, so that this 
beast, unlike other jungle animals, 
is never reduced to an old age in 
which inadequate teeth mean death. 

The crocodile’s toll of death in 
Africa will be lessened when the 
power of the witch doctor wanes, 
for many natives purchase charms 
which they believe make them safe 


from crocodiles, and with this false 
sense of security they take chances 
in crocodile-infested waters. 

One of these charms is a croco- 
dile’s claw, the wearing of which is 
regarded as infallible protection 
against all crocodiles. 

Although the natives have re- 
peated evidence of the uselessness 
of these charms, they rationalize 
failures by saying that anyone taken 
by a crocodile had a human enemy 
with a stronger magic. 


IN CONTRAST to the oppressed Indians, the oppressed 
African left little mark on the map of America. Pinder Town in 
South Carolina preserved the Kongo mpznda, ‘Peanut,’ but white 
men probably did the naming after the word had become current 
in local speech. Doubtless many hundreds of small streams and 
swamps were named by Negroes, but their namings cannot be . 
distinguished. 

An occasional place preserves some memory of before the War. 
Meeting Street in South Carolina is said to have been a spot where 
slaves from neighboring plantations made rendezvous on the occa- 
sions when they were allowed a few hours of freedom. The term 
quarter, as in Grany’s Quarter Creek, may also be a relic of slavery. 

After the War, the emancipated people commemorated their 
liberty in a few names like Lincolnville and Freedman’s Village. 
Booker Tee in Oklahoma celebrated one of their leaders, who was 
also honored by Mt. Booker in the Cascades. Nicodemus in Kansas 
was named for the legendary slave and hero of songs. Iconium 
in Oklahoma originated when a colored preacher happened upon 
the name in his Bible—but many whites gave names in the same 
manner. 

Unfortunately the rich imagination and verbal luxuriance of 
the race had free play only in the informal names of its own dis- 
tricts. Catfish Alley in Charleston became the most famous, but 
even the small city of Monroe, Louisiana, was enriched with Congo 
Street, Adam and Eve Alley, Solomon Alley, Elysian Fields and 
Concrete Quarters. 

Many Indian names are locally ‘explained’ as being Negro 
dialect. Pocotaligo, originally a town of the Yamasee Indians, is 
thus said to be the advice for getting rid of a certain pest: ‘Poke 
tail, ’e go!” 

George R. Stewart, Names On The Land” 


for all Negro issues: fight 


{| A. Philip Randolph has one program 


Condensed from Transatlantic, London 
By Arnold Beichman 


ITH FEW exceptions, 
VW) sex leaders in America 

have poor reputations. The 

misfortune of this race is 
that some of its spokesmen have 
talked big on street corners and 
then sold out on the so-called inter- 
racial committees. They rabble- 
roused their followers, but rarely 
built with permanency. 

Crushed by his civil disabilities, 
maimed by the day-to-day discrim- 
inatory practices in employment, 
education, housing and the like, 
yearning for the normal fulfilments 
of a normal human being, the Amer- 
ican Negro until recently has fled 
from leader to leader, movement to 
movement, always seeking hope, 
salvation, freedom. Too often his 
hopes have become frustrations, and 
his ambitions have been sacrificed 
to the ambition of the leader he 
trusted. 

In such a milieu Phil Randolph 
shines as a paragon. His mistakes 
—and he has made them—arise 
from his hatred of compromise, 
from his feeling that it is better 
to fight for too much than accept 
too little. 

A. Philip Randolph, handsome, 
fifty-five, a Marxist and one-time 
Socialist Party member, is president 


ARNOLD BEICHMAN is city editor 
of the newspaper PM. 


of the International Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, a union afh- 
liated with the numerically im- 
portant and politically powerful 
American Federation of Labor. In 
his union are 10,000 members, 
chiefly the porters who make up the 
beds of the sleeping-cars, and the 
waiters and chefs who handle the 
food for railroad travellers. 

It is not a union which compares 
in strength with those founded in a 
mass production industry, like steel 
or automobiles. It is a service or- 
ganization, whose members depend 
for their livelihood as much on the 
traveller's gratuity as they do oa 
wages. But to Negroes the brother- 
hood marks their entrance into the 
organized labor movement in the 
United States. 

At the end of the last war the 
Negro working-man knew no eco- 
nomic security in American life. 
The conservative American Federa- 
tion of Labor regarded the Negro 
as a threat to the living standards 
and high wages of the white people. 

Randolph emerged from the last 
war as a Socialist who had fought 
conscription, side-by-side with the 
great American Socialist leader, the 
late Eugene V. Debs. With him, 
he had been jailed for his opposi- 
tion to the First World War. His 
Socialism developed during the 
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three years he attended a free mu- 
nicipal college in New York City. 
He never forgot his Marx, nor has 
he stopped espousing democratic 
Socialism. 

On leaving college he became 
editor of a magazine published by 
an organization of Negro head- 
waiters. After a few months as 
editor, he learned of a practice 
whereby some of these men com- 
pelled their assistants to buy uni- 
forms at exorbitant prices and then 
pocketed the difference. Randolph 
very calmly exposed this racket, in 
an article in the magazine. He was 
fired. A resourceful chap, Randolph 
then set up a periodical for the 
lower castes among waiters. 

By this time this descendant of 
Negro slaves, a migrant from the 
Southern state of Florida, had be- 
come an unbearable problem child, 
a minor Spinoza among the funda- 
mentalists in New York’s Negro 
ghetto, Harlem. Some Harlem poli- 
ticians badgered Randolph’s draft 
board to conscript him for the 
Army. He received his induction 
notice on Armistice Day, November 
it, 1916: 

In 1925, at the invitation of some 
porters employed by the Pullman 
Company, which has a virtual mo- 
nopoly on the sleeping-cars, Ran- 
dolph organized a union. It was a 
battle which might have conquered 
another man. He was hounded by 
detective agencies hired by the com- 
pany, he was driven out of railroad 
yards, he had to contend with Negro 
informers paid to spy on him and 
his associates. 

Despite all this, ten years later, he 
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had a union, recognized by the com- 
pany and by a New Deal govern- 
ment which had made such legaliza- 
tion possible and mandatory. Two 
years later a collective bargaining 
contract was signed and wages went 
up. But all this while Randolph 
knew what was happening. Ameri- 
can Negroes were making progress, 
painfully, slowly—but the goal was 
still unrealized. 

As early as 1941 he had his first 
major opportunity on a national 
scale to compromise and appease. 
At that time, he announced that he 
would Jead a march on Washing- 
ton, as a symbol of protest against 
the rampant anti-Negro discrimina- 
tion in America’s growing war pro- 
duction industries, 

Again the United States was ex- 
hibiting that strange and embittered 
chauvinism against this people 
within its midst. Workers were 
needed to produce in our would-be 
arsenal of democracy. All hands 
and skills were needed. There were 
jobs, rising wages, a chance to learn 
new trades. But Negroes were 
barred. There was a war to be 
fought and won. But Negroes need 
not apply. This was the motto of 
industry and even of some labor 
unions. 

It was too much for Negroes to 
bear, and Randolph said so. He and 
anybody else who wanted to march 
were going to the nation’s capital 
and demand their constitutional 
rights. 

The mere announcement of such 
a project aroused an undercover 
pressure campaign against its ful- 
filment. He was asked by friends 
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not to go through with it. After 
all, how would it look to the world, 
such an excursion amidst a war of 
liberation from Fascism? How 
would it look to the neighbors? 

Some of the most important 
“white friends of the Negro’ be- 
labored Randolph with their pro- 
tests. Silently he listened and made 
no reply. He was marching—if 
necessary, alone. The pressure grew 
stronger and finally, he was asked 
what he wanted. The answer was 
simple and pointed. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt invited him and 
some Negro leaders to the White 
House for a conference, Randolph 
announced his price—a presidential 
order with teeth in it to eliminate 
job discrimination in war plants. 

Out of that protest came Execu- 
tive Order 8802, which to the in- 
formed American Negro is a num- 
ber as meaningful as 1863 when 
President Lincoln issued the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, ending legal 
slavery in the United States. That 
executive order of June, 1941, an- 
nounced the creation of a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee 
(FEPC) with power to investigate 
and eliminate discrimination in 
plants operating on Federal war 
production contracts. 

Despite the imperfections and at- 
tempted sabotage of the FEPC’s op- 
erations, it has functioned, some- 
times in limping fashion, as the first 
major Federal agency in a sphere 
of social conflict hitherto ignored 
by statesmen and therefore reserved 
for racist mountebanks from South- 
ern States and their embittered 
jeremiads about the perils confront- 
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ing “Southern womanhood.” 

Two years ago Randolph’s con- 
tributions to American democracy 
were recognized by the American 
people when he was given the cov- 
eted Spingarn Medal, awarded an- 
nually to an American Negro for 
high achievement. 

However, had it been up to the 
American Federation of Labor, 
Randolph would have received 
nothing but a few genteel hisses, 
and from the more burly labor 
barons, an outpouring of jeers and 
boos. For to the AFL Randolph is 
the perpetual and rather substantial 
Banquo’s ghost who haunts its con- 
ventions and proceedings. As a 
president of an AFL union, Ran- 
dolph can’t very well be barred from 
attending the annual convention. 
As spokesman for 10,000 members, 
he can’t be prevented from speak- 
ing his mind. 

Each year Randolph delivers a 
dignified, biting, denunciation of 
the AFL and those of its affiliated 
unions which, accepting Negroes 
into membership, relegate them to 
second-class categories. They all pay 
dues, of course, but in some AFL 
unions, Negroes can’t vote for of- 
fices as their white fellow members 
do. In others they are barred from 
bargaining collectively on their own 
with employers and must instead ac- 
cept other agents appointed by ab- 
sentee union heads to bargain for 
them. 

In an organization where most 
of the leaders are self-educated men, 
Randolph’s intellect blazes. He 


speaks slowly in a deep basso, using 
a broad “a.” 
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Each year the AFL’s “diplomatic 
corps” greets Randolph smilingly, 
casually inquires into his health, 
plans and views, suggests a quiet 
luncheon somewhere to “talk things 
over.”” Randolph frankly tells what 
he hopes to achieve—the outlawing 
of discriminatory, “Jim Crow,” 
union locals. He is told one must 
move slowly in these things. 

Randolph listens; if pressed he 


says he plans to go ahead anyway.” 


The conversation grows warmer. 
Nobody will yield. It ends with, 
“Phil, you're making a mistake.” 
Phil listens and on the convention 
day when his resolution against 
union discrimination comes up, he 
rises to be heard. 

He is heard. When he finishes, 
all the resolvings by AFL leaders 
to avoid debating him are tossed out 
and the raging oratory begins. Ran- 
dolph sits off in the corner at his 
table, listening as he is denounced 
by AFL President William Green 
and other white leaders as an agi- 
tator—once AFL leaders were also 
denounced by employers as agitators 
—and a professional trouble-maker. 
But Randolph remains strangely un- 
moved. Next year, he will be back 
to claim the rights of millions of 
Negro wage-earners. 

During the months intervening 
between AFL conventions he has 
other work to do. There is union 
business; that takes him travelling 
throughout the country. In each 
town he will address: the local 
Negro church or settlement house. 
Several months ago he was barred 
from speaking in a Southern city 
through the effective method of 
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denying the place of assemblage a 
permit. He made his speech some 
weeks later when a repentant AFL 
leadership organized a meeting in 
his behalf and defied the local au- 
thorities to stop it. 

He is also a leader who will 
picket an establishment if it is 
proved that it discriminates against 
Negroes. Just now he is first in the 
picket-line before the offices of the 
great Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Randolph and his people 
feel that the company, which has 
insured millions of Negroes, should 
hire Negroes in its offices. 

It is an unending battle and one 
which is always beginning. Negroes 
are segregated in the armed forces 
of the United States. Negroes in 
the South, as well as poor whites, 
are barred from voting because of 
an onerous poll-tax. Negroes are 
still lynched in the South in the ab- 
sence of Federal anti-lynching legis- 
lation. Negroes are discriminated 
against in labor unions. Negroes 
as well as white Americans want the 
Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee to be made permanent. On 
all these issues Randolph has one 
program: Fight. 

Randolph make one major mis- 
take in his career, a few years ago. 
He quickly rectified it. He had an- 
nounced that an organization he was 
heading would include only Ne- 
gtoes. That decision was properly 
criticized as an unfortunate example 
of “Negro nationalism.” 

Despite his long fight and the 
many defeats, this broad-shoul- 
dered, greying Negro is a man 
without rancor and one who lives 
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through all his days in spiritual 
calm. His laugh is as hearty as his 
sense of humor is broad. When he 
takes a day off, it is to see a base- 
ball game, attend a concert, or read 
Shakespeare. 

Through it all he keeps in mind 
the dangers of the post-war period 
when the readjustment for Negroes 
and whites must be made. To 
Americans who know well the his- 
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tory of the post-Civil War recon- 
struction period, this will be an era 
which may witness pogroms against 
Negroes, Jews or other minorities. 
The best social skills will be needed 
to minimize the upheaval and to 
build an enduring structure dedi- 
cated to the democratic way of life. 

For that fight, as for many others 
past and present, Asa Philip Ran- 
dolph will be well prepared. 


Peace, Wonderful 


A HOLLYWOOD director who had been brooding bitterly over 


the disturbing habit of friends greeting him with a “Hello! 


How 


are you?” and walking away without waiting for a reply, has finally 


come up with a neat solution. 


He has memorized the final para- 


graph of a Father Divine speech. 

Now whenever anybody inquires as to his health, he grasps that 
person firmly by the coat and answers: “I am happy, joyous, healthy, 
contented, comfortable, successful, truthful, friendly, poetical, vig- 
orous and generous in every atom, molecule, cell, fiber, tissue, 
muscle, bone, sinew and organ of my body!” 

He is happy to report that he is never asked again. 


Pageant. 
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FOR MANY YEARS, the African natives who carry elephant ivory from 
the depths of the jungle to shipping points, sometimes distances of several 
hundred miles, have had an incredibly high mortality rate from accident, dis- 
ease and murder. It has been estimated, therefore, that every billiard ball in 
existence has cost the life of a human being. 

True 


STRANGE LAWS govern the lives of many rulers of native African tribes. 
One of these laws forbids the official marriage of Mujaji, Queen of the Bolo- 
vedus in the Transvaal. However, she is permitted to ‘‘lobolo,” or take tem- 


porary husbands whom she compensates with cattle. 
Colliers 


AN AMERICAN ARMY officer working with Negro engineer troops on a 
new road in the interior of Liberia was worried over local native customs. It 
seems the girls wore nothing but skirts, leaving the upper half of their bodies 
naked. The officer felt that this was detrimental to the morals and morale of 
the troops under him. 

Taking the situation in hand, he issued an order to all native women, when 
in the presence of American soldiers, to cover their breasts. The native women 
were somewhat puzzled but accepted the order in good humor. Thereafter 
whenever a group of American GI’s met some native girls, the women reached 
quickly down, seized the bottom of their skirts and lifted them up. Then 
with their bosom covered and the rest of them bare, they walked by, satisfying 
military law. Jack Atkins. 


MILLIONAiRE MERCHANT Sir Thomas Lipton one day received a cable 
from a friend who was hunting in darkest Africa. 

“Can buy three wives here for six pounds of Lipton’s tea,” it read. ‘Why 
not come here?” 

“Am sending samples of tea,’ wired back Lipton. ‘Please send samples 
of wives!” E. E. Edgar, Magazine Digest. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE is no bother to GI's in Liberia, and for a very 
simple reason. Nobody uses Liberian money any more, not even the Liberians. 

Transient and flying personnel at Roberts Field plunk down francs, shil- 
lings, rials and piasters at the finance window, expecting to receive some 
equally outlandish currency in return—and are pleasantly surprised to get 
good old American dollar bills. 

The Liberian Government stopped minting money in 1905 and since Janu- 
ary 1944 has only permitted American dollars as legal tender. This is dis- 
couraging to Gls*who are looking for coin souvenirs, but everyone else has 
just one less headache. 

S/Sgt. George Steinberg, Yank 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{| Movie star urges Negro people 


to look to brighter side of democracy 


By Edward G. Robinson 


F I WERE a Negro today, 
the negative aspects 

confronting me, I'd accentuate 

the positive, and link my ener- 
gies with all constructive forces 
working for complete emancipation 
of my people. 

Realizing in this world crisis, that 
cold consideration by the military 
and industrial executives are com- 
pelling more recognition of my 
people than ever before, I'd fight 
with all the democratic weapons at 
my command to sustain that trend, 
and accelerate its continuance in an 
orderly manner. 

Noting that the Army, Navy and 
Marines have made a start in break- 
ing down the Jim Crow policy, I 
would be alert to consolidate those 
gains, educate friend and foe to the 
necessity of this development, carry 
it to a higher plane, and be vigilant 
that there be no back-sliding by the 
armed forces or civilians after vic- 
tory. 

Watching the change in factories 
and the expanded use of the Negro’s 
mind and muscle in producing and 
delivering more goods, I'd work 
cooperatively with labor unions and 


EDWARD G. ROBINSON is the fa- 
mous Hollywood movie actor. 


management groups which admitted 
me to their councils. With those 
unions which consciously or uncon- 
sciously practice discrimination 
against me, I would work to en- 
lighten them ; to show that by virtue 
of their discrimination they hamper 
their own freedom, hold back the 
nation’s productive power, play into 
the hands of the enemy and retard 
the post-war objective for sixty mil- 
lion jobs. 

Aside from fighting and work- 
ing for advancing the democracy 
granted me by the -Bill of Rights, 
I'd accentuate the necessity of ce- 
menting the spiritual ties of my 
people. 

I'd give attention to Negro cul- 
ture, tradition and folkways. I'd 
absorb the lives of those heroes who 
advanced the cause of freedom. I'd 
learn the music that sustained my 
people in trouble, the poetry that 
exalted our courage in battle and the 
art that vivified our contributions to 
the progress of mankind. 

While revering the names of the 
artists in the Negro Hall of Fame, 
I'd do all I could to encourage the 
creative talents of the younger ar- 
tists, so that those so endowed 
would give back to my people in 
story, song and canvass the inspira- 
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tion they received from my people. In a word, I'd make Common 

I would respect the rights of all Cause with the common man all 
minorities and whenever I heard or over this One World—to destroy 
read of any outrage against any other the negative and evil forces of 
race, creed, color or religion, I'd Fascism—and make way for the 
raise my voice in protest. free world of tomorrow. 


(Answers to quiz on page 61) 
1. Nigger in the woodpile, to Jew a person down, very white of you, hasn't a 
Chinaman’s chance, 100% American, Yellow streak, act like a white man, Indian 
giver, etc. 
2. Wop, mick, kike, dago, nigger, etc. 
3. 55.3%. 
4. Kipling is a proponent of innate white superiority; “East is East and West is 
West.” “Lesser Breeds without the Law.’”’ “The White Man’s Burden.” 
5. Disraeli, a Jew; Alexandre Dumas, part Negro; Matt Henson (a Negro) and 
four Eskimos; George Washington Carver, a Negro; Mohammed, Confucius, Bud- 
dha, and Jesus Christ. 
6. Blood plasma from Chinese donors is often used for wounded American soldiers 
in the China-Burma-India theater. By Chinese blood we mean simply blood from 
Chinese, since there is no difference in the chemical composition of blood of the 
different races. 
7. None. 
8. In the last ten’ years Negro enrollment in public schools throughout the country 
has more than doubled itself. 18 in 20 American Negroes can now both read and 
write. 
10%. 
10. 26. 
11. 35¢. 
12. President Roosevelt signed an executive order in June 1941, forbidding job 
discrimination and creating the FEPC. 


13. 10,000. 
14. Jews control a share in the national wealth in direct proportion to their popu- 
lation which is 4,500,000 or 3.5%. , 


15. 126,947. 

16. Nisei means a second generation American citizen of Japenese descent; Sansei, a 
third generation citizen of Japanese descent. 

17. Earth and High Heaven by Gwethalyn Graham, Strange Fruit by Lillian Smith, 
and Black Boy by Richard Wright. 

18. a. Protestants. More than 50,000 French Huguenots killed in 1572, at the insti- 
gation of Catherine de Medici. b. Jews. King Herod, fearful of the prophecies 
concerning the child Jesus, ordered the slaughter of all Jewish male infants under 
the age of two. c. Catholics. An English act of 1559 which imposed severe penal- 
ties on all who did not subscribe to the doctrine that Queen Elizabeth was head 
of the English church. 

19. Recent studies at Johns Hopkins University have shown that there is no differ- 
ence between the Negro and the white brain. 

20. It was the Detroit race riot of June 1943 when 25,000 white workers left a 
Packard plant because three Negroes had been upgraded. 


How Tolerant Are You? 


for Lena Horne’s talent, beauty 
TOOTINE.. 
Lena's Xo 
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Condensed from 
Movieland 


F THERE IS one sure-fire way 
to get the real low-down on 


anyone in Hollywood it is to 

talk to that person’s fellow- 
workers. It never misses, for two 
reasons: first, working as they do 
under the nerve-grating tension of 
making movies, they see each other 
at their commendable best and at 
their temperamental worst; and sec- 
ond, being uninhibited souls who 
hash over one another's intimate 
lives as casually as if discussing the 
weather, they are quick to praise 
where praise is due, and equally 
quick to rap where a rap has been 
earned. 

With Lena Horne as the subject, 
however, the situation changes. 

Try as you might—after all, no 
one is perfect and it is the little hu- 
man faults and frailties as well as 
the great virtues which gives the 
well-rounded picture—you cannot 
collect a crumb of comment other 
than that she is sweet, gracious, 
modest, considerate, gentle, wise, 
cooperative, and out of this world 
in every respect. You can talk to 


{| Hollywood is unanimous in voting 


EVO 


By Charlotte Kay 


producers, directors, cameramen, 
vocal coaches and even hard-bitten 
publicity men, and the shocking 
worst that you could learn is that 
she has an impish sense of humor a’ 
times! 

Not only is the girl excitingly 
beautiful, but apparently a paragon 
of character to boot! Even her im- 
pish sense of humor, it seems, has 
the redeeming quality of great 
charm, especially when the joke is 
on her. 

For example, there was the day 
she first met Hazel Scott, the fa- 
mous Broadway pianist with whom 
she shared the spotlight in a big 
musical number in I Dood It. 
The meeting took place in the office 
of Kay Thompson, Metro’s vocal 
coach, and Hazel was dressed to the 
teeth in black satin and mink. Feel- 
ing like a country cousin in her own 
attire of brown slacks and a slouch 
coat, Lena squirmed inwardly under 
Hazel’s appraising glances. 

The two met again the next day, 
but this time Lena was armed for 
the sartorial battle in purple sequins 
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and sincerity 
HORN 


NEGRO 


and double mink. In walked Hazel 
wearing black slacks and a simple 
sport coat. Lena froze in her tracks 
and then grinned widely. 

“Oops!’ she laughed. 
like I guessed wrong again!”’ 

There was another occasion, a cer- 
tain studio official recalls, when 
Lena did not guess wrong. It was 
on her recent visit to the White 
House, and as is the custom, Lena 
took flowers for Mrs. Roosevelt 
when she went to call. The studio 
official was insistent upon orchids, 
but Lena refused to accede to his 
choice. “I want something sim- 
pler,” she said quietly but firmly. 

Obviously Mrs. Roosevelt was ex- 
pecting orchids, for as she began to 
untie the box, she glanced ruefully 
at the blouse she was wearing. “I’m 
afraid these may clash a little,’ she 
observed. Lena smiled confidently 
as she watched the President’s wife 
withdraw from the box an old- 
fashioned nosegay of violets and 
pale yellow roses, a gift in perfect 
taste and perfect for the wine-red 
background of Mrs. Roosevelt's 
blouse! 

“You undoubtedly receive so 
many orchids that I thought you 
might like these for a change,” Lena 
told her. The flowers spoke for 
themselves; here was no newly-rich 
and newly-famous actress bent on a 
flashy show, but an unaffected wom- 
an bringing a simple remembrance 
to a friend. 

That same simplicity and instinc- 
tive good taste is the keynote of 
Lena’s quiet private life, even if she 
has the means now to indulge in a 
more lavish or ostentatious mode of 
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living. She dresses quietly in well- 
cut clothes in soft solors with a 
marked preference for suits or tail- 
ored things. 

Her make-up is limited to a light 
dusting of face powder and a dis- 
creet use of lipstick, and she cares 
little for jewelry of any kind. Her 
favorite piece, and the one she 
usually wears, is a star sapphire ring 
which was given her by several 
grateful theater managers for whom 
she broke all box-office records on a 
recent personal appearance and hos- 
pital tour. 

With her two children, Teddy, 4, 
and Gail, 6, who were born of a 
marriage which ended in divorce, 
she lives in one half of a modest 
two-family dwelling, which she 
owns. 

She has one medium-priced car 
which her combination housekeeper- 
nurse drives for her; Lena never has 
learned to drive and admits she has 
a fear complex about tackling it. 

Her one extravagance is a rare 
and costly collection of phonograph 
records, which range from complete 
symphonies through early and out- 
of-print jazz classics. 

Occasionally she goes with friends 
to Hollywood's famous restaurants 
for dinner, but more often she en- 
tertains at home, partly out of pref- 
erence for that setting and partly lest 
outside prejudice and intolerance 
create an uncomfortable situation 
for her guests. 

In her taste for foods Lena lets 
herself go. She detests plain boiled 
dishes but rhapsodizes over exotic 
and highly seasoned Hungarian, 
Russian, and East Indian recipes. A 
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great bowl of borscht with globs of 
sour cream is a prime favorite, as 
much because she loves the color as 
liking the taste. In the kitchen she 
is an enthusiastic putterer and de- 
lights in experimenting, especially 
with spices, but actually she is no 
great shakes as a cook. 

Like most entertainers, with 
whom it is almost an occupational 
symptom, she hopes some day to 
own a “‘spread out’ place in the 
country, complete with cows, chick- 
ens and a potato patch, 

In sketching Lena’s private life it 
is impossible to ignore her two 
children, for before she is a singer, 
an actress, or a public figure, she is 
first and foremost a mother both 
wise and devoted. Conscious of 
their broken home background, she 
is teaching them to depend on each 
other for a sense of security, es- 
pecially since much of the time as 
the family breadwinner must neces- 
sarily be spent away from home. 
Whenever she can be with them, 
however, she gives unstintingly of 
herself. 

The story still is told of her 
first interview with an important 
writer, an interview which would do 
much to advance her fame. In the 
midst of their conversation two- 
year-old Teddy came into the room, 
complaining that his head hurt. 
Many a star in a like situation has 
been known to order the child from 
the room. Lena gathered the baby 
into her lap, quietly began to stroke 
away his headache, and calmly went 
on with the interview. 

“T hope you don’t mind,” she said 
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simply, ‘but Teddy's head is im- 
portant, too.” 

Of all her champions on the 
M-G-M lot, none is more loudly 
pro-Lena than Arthur Freed, the 
producer of such Horne-enhanced 
musicals as Panama Hattie, Cabin 
In The Sky, Thousands Cheer, and 
the new Ziegfeld Follies. And he 
still shudders at how near he came 
to booting Metro’s chance to sign 
her! 

It was shortly after Pearl Harbor, 
and for weeks he had been pestered 
by an agent clamoring for him to 
audition ‘‘a great little singer” then 
appearing at a Hollywood night 
club. More to shut up the agent 
than from wanting to hear the girl 
sing, he admits, he finally agreed to 
listen to one song “at 2:30 P.M. 
sharp!’ At 4:30 P.M. he was still 
listening in unabashed enthusiasm 
as song after song poured from 
Lena’s throat. At 5 P.M. he per- 
sonally took her to the boss man, 
Louis B. Mayer, for whom she sang 
one song. At 5:10 Lena and Metro 
had made a deal. 

“Lena is a great artist with a great 
inner knowledge of how to handle 
herself but an amazing lack of real- 
ization of how much she has to of- 
fer,” Freed said. “Like Crosby and 
other natural artists who come along 
so rarely, she sings from the heart 
and so moves the public emotionally 
with her voice. Actually it isn’t 
the greatness of her voice, but the 
greatness of her own emotion while 
singing which catches and holds 
your attention. When she’ sings 
about love, that’s /ove, and you've 
heard all about it! 
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“She is a lovely feminine crea- 
ture, simple and unaffected, and she 
endows her songs with those same 
qualities. Admittedly she has great 
physical charm and sex appeal, yet 
oddly enough, she rarely evokes 
whistles or other demonstrations of 
masculine approval despite her pro- 
vocative allure. The answer to that, 
I think, is that she never flaunts her 
sex but handles it rather with dig- 
nity and restraint; you know there 
is dynamite there, and you hear it 
in her songs, but you never see it 
manifested through any overt move 
on her part. It’s one reason why 
women like her so sincerely; she 
doesn’t take advantage of an ob- 
vious advantage. She doesn’t press. 

“The main thing Lena needed 
when she first came to us was some 
one or something to build her own 
confidence in herself. She had had 
so many tough breaks, she was a 
licked girl in her own mind. 
Strangely enough, some of that in- 
feriority complex still exists in her 
today, even after her sensational suc- 
cess. Not long ago she was aghast 
to see six violins in the orchestra 
which was to accompany one of her 
musical numbers. 

"Six violins for me’ she cried, 
quite as if such a thing were beyond 
belief and certainly undeserved. 
That, I think, is one of her greatest 
qualities. Many people prove they 
can take failure, but few prove they 
know how to take success. Lena 
does.” 

Kay Thompson, the vocal coach 
with whom Lena works in prepar- 
ing her songs for pictures, is en- 
thusiastic about Lena as a friend, an 
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artist, and a woman. 

“As a friend she is trustworthy, 
appreciative, understanding, and 
genuinely affectionate gen- 
erous,” Miss Thompson says. 
“Whatever she says or does comes 
straight from the heart, not from a 
sense of obligation or because it 
might be ‘good business.’ 

“As an artist she is a tireless 
worker who loves what she is doing, 
and far from having a ‘big star com- 
plex,’ she invariably is quick to ac- 
cept criticism or advice. If she 
happens to differ with that advice 
—and she has a strong mind of her 
own!—she never says a flat ‘No’ 
but always ‘Let’s try it that way,’ 
and then really ¢ries. 

“As a woman she is singularly 
lacking in jealousy and guile, and 
scorns to use petty wiles and ‘wom- 
en's tricks’ to win her way. Some- 
times her honesty is a little startling, 
but you can always bank on her say- 
ing what she means, and meaning 
exactly what she says. As naturally 
friendly as a puppy, she sends out a 
liking for others and is eager to be 
liked in return, All in all, she is 
one of the few completely real peo- 
ple in Hollywood.” 

One of Miss Thompson's favorite 
stories about Lena concerns the day 
they were working on a song and 
Lena protested she could not reach 
high C in a certain passage. 

“My voice isn’t that good,” she 
insisted. “Better put it down at 
least one key.” Miss Thompson 
agreed, and they ran through the 
music again. That time Lena hit the 
high note perfectly. “You see?” she 
said. ‘‘B-flat is my limit.” 
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“I see,” Miss Thompson nodded 
gravely, and then began to chuckle. 
“For your information, I didn’t 
change the key, and you can hit high 
C right on the nose as long as you 
think it’s B-flat!” 

No less enthusiastic a Horne fan 
is Vincente Minnelli, fiancé of Judy 
Garland, who has directed most of 
Lena’s pictures. He calls her a di- 
rector’s dream come true—a won- 
derful dream! 

“Lena has so many talents, so 
many facets to her, that it is a sheer 
joy to draw on them and arrange 
them to your needs,” Minnelli said. 

“She seems to understand almost 
intuitively what you want, and re- 
sponds with such quick understand- 
ing that you can almost direct her 
by sign language. Her approach to 
each situation is simplicity itself, 
and always she permits the material 
to guide her, rather than trying to fit 
the material to her own tricks or 
mannerisms as many of our actresses 
are prone to do. Actually Lena has 
no bag of tricks, or any one iden- 
tifiable mannerism, unless it could 
be in the eloquent use of her hands 
and shoulders. Watch her hands 
and shoulders the next time you see 
her on the street, and observe what 
a tremendous effect she can get with 
the slightest lift of one shoulder, or 
a half motion with one hand. 

“Her greatest asset, however, 
greater even than her versatility 
which ranges from great emotion 
to light comedy, is the great warmth 
and sincerity she gives to everything 
she does. She believes in whatever 


she is doing, and the audience in 
turn believes with her. 


She rings 


true, and so do her performances.” 

Fellow actors like Lena because 
she is a smart girl who understands 
her craft and has a genuine respect 
for the work of others. They like 
her sense of humor and her intel- 
lectual curiosity. And they like her 
because she is a real trouper. 

Not long ago, for example, she 
was singing at the opening of a 
local USO, when a sharp earthquake 
rocked the building. It was Lena’s 
first experience of a quake, and in 
natural panic she started to leave the 
stage to find her baby daughter who 
was in the audience of several hun- 
dred colored servicemen and their 
girls. It was the instinctive act of 
any mother whose child was in dan- 
ger. After a few steps, however, 
she returned to the microphone. 

The calm quality of her voice and 
the quiet logic of her suggestion 
rooted the milling crowd in its steps, 
and a few minutes later everyone 
had been led safely from the build- 
ing. Not until then did she find 
her own daughter who, it turned 
out, had been downstairs all the 
time, guzzling an ice cream soda in- 
stead of listening to Mummy sing! 

Lena is a forthright and intel- 
ligent champion of her people. She 
is proud of the strides they have 
made so far, and constantly stumps 
for greater educational opportunity 
for them. Only through education 
can their hopes for a better heritage 
for their children and their chil- 
dren’s children be realized, she firm- 
ly believes. That better heritage she 
defines as financial security, eco- 
nomic equality, and a cultural back- 
ground. 
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DOWN in Birmingham, Ala., a Ne- 
gro church group tendering a fish dinner 
to their congregation discovered a serious 
omission in the printing of their admis- 
sion tickets. They had left off the very 
necessary stipulation: ‘Not transfer- 
able.” 

The oversight was repaired by a large 
sign posted at the entrance to the ban- 
quet hall, reading: 

“Nobody admitted unless he comes 
himself.” 
Christian Science Monitor 

A COLORED PREACHER was seen 
embracing one of the ladies of the church 
by a member of the congregation who 
reported it to the elders. The elders 
decided they had better hold a meeting 
and take the preacher to task. 

At the meeting the preacher was asked 
to defend his conduct. 

“Well,” said the clergyman, ‘doesn’t 
it say in the good book that the Lawd 
took the lambs to His bosom? I was 
only obeying what the good book says, 
and was only taking one of my flock to 
my bosom.” 

This logic rather floored the elders, so 
they decided to talk over the matter 
amongst themselves. After conferring to- 
gether they returned, and the chief elder 
got to his feet and said: 

‘This meeting is resolved that the next 
‘time our worthy pastor wants to take a 
lamb to his bosom he will choose a ram 
lamb!” 

E. Gorman, Magazine Digest 

THE PRIM Negro Sunday-school 
teacher brought her young class to order. 

“Now, you have just heard me tell 
you the story of wise King Solomon,” 
she said. ‘And of the two women who 
both claimed the baby, and how King 
Solomon ordered the baby cut in two, 
and half given to each supposed mother: 
whereupon one of the women cried to 
the king to give the child to the other 
woman, thus proving that she herself 
was the real mother.” The teacher 
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paused and glanced around her class. 

“Now, I am going to ask one of you 
in the class what you would have done 
if you had been in King Solomon’s place. 
Alright, Willie.” 

But to her horror and consternation 
William, in all the bright innocence of 
seven years, spoke up thus: “I would 
have said: ‘Why must you ladies quarrel 
over a mere baby ?—there’s plenty more 
where this one came from.’” 

Ralph Jackson 


A NEGRO PASTOR was trying to 
convince several doubtful members of 
his congregation of the evils of drink. 
“I will give you a demonstration of the 
evils of the Demon Rum. Here I have 
two glasses on the table. I will now 
place a worm in the glass of whiskey. 
Witness how it curls up, writhes in 
agony, then dies. Now then, what moral 
did you get from this demonstration 2” 

From the back of the church came 
the reply: “If you don’t want worms, 
drink whiskey.” 

John Cleveland 


A BISHOP of Texas visited London 
and was taken to a fashionable soiree at 
which the ladies’ dresses were cut very 
low. His hostess asked condescendingly 
if he had ever beheld such a sight. 
“Not,” said the Bishop, “since I was 
weaned.” 

This same Bishop made a great hit 
with some English churchmen with a 
story that most of them probably have 
been using to advantage since. It con- 
cerned a colored preacher whose sermon 
emphasized free salvation, but who later 
complained about the paltriness of the 
collection. “Didn’t you say, Parson,” 
protested a parishioner, ‘that salvation 
is free—free as the water we drink?” 

“Salvation is free, Brother,” replied 
the minister. “It's free and water is 
free, but when we pipe it to you, you 
have to pay for the piping.” 

Bennett Cerf, “The Best Is Yet.” 


{| Stewards’ courage on battle guns 
wins a tribute from a Dixie rebel 


Condensed from Our Navy 
By William H. Davis 


HE BRIGHT sun made the 

j flight deck look as shiny as a 

bowling alley. Off to one 

side 21 men were toying 

with a group of 20mm machine 

guns, Their expressions glistened 

with satisfaction. For this was their 
new battle station. 

These men, mostly boys, had 
wanted a topside battle station—a 
few guns to fire—ever since the 
ship went into commission. Stew- 
ards and stewards’ mates spend 
most of their time in the galley, in 
the wardroom, or at their cleaning 
stations. They are the colored boys 
aboard ship. Like many sailors 
they work below deck, play below 
deck, and fight below deck. Now, 
a changed Ship’s Organization had 
left an opening on the 20mm guns 
and they were given the call. 

They were all boys from the 
states, all over the states. I won't 
forget that first day, the only day, 
I really worked with them. When 
I mustered them I noticed they had 
very American names. Names like 
Brew, Cody, Davidson, Fleming, 
Grant, Gidden, Smith, and Taylor. 
Names which live today only in 
spirit. 

Their battery consisted of six 
guns inside a platform on the port 
side. Protruding from the flight 


deck, the group of guns looked like 
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a bathtub against a wall. We called 
it Tub 10. 

A Gunner's Mate 3/c helped me 
with the boys that first day and 
from then on took over the guns. 
He was a Mexican boy, but also an 
American, and came from San Juan 
Capistrano, California, Everyone 
called him “Papoose” because he 
looked like a Red Indian and had 
such a baby face. “Papoose” loved 
that name. He had been a survivor 
from the LEXINGTON and knew his 
stuff. Everybody liked him. 

Immediately those most familiar 
with the guns were made gunners. 
The others were taught to load and 
operate the trunnions. Most of Tub 
10 had been to anti-aircraft school 
for a few days. Gunnery doctrine, 
however, was most certainly a mys- 
tery to them, to say nothing of rel- 
ative bearings. Teaching them the 
latter and gun elevation angles was 
a job that had me hoarse in no time 
at all. But it was all important in 
designating targets, like the signals 
between pitcher and catcher. 

So after a while ‘‘Papoose” took 
over. His patience and the deter- 
mination of the colored boys to- 
gether produced a combination that 
showed quick results. In 30 min- 
utes he was giving them loading 
and tracking drills, and the six guns 
were waving in unison like a line of 
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well drilled rifles. 

Under “Papoose’s” leadership, 
the stewards and stewards’ mates 
quickly gained the respect of every- 
one in the Gunnery Department. 
Whether in enemy or friendly w:- 
ters, they treated their job with the 
utmost seriousness. They practiced 
with the spirit of competition and 
fought with the spirit of loyalty and 
courage. 

The attack at Formosa came in 
through a grey and drizzled sky. 
None really expected an attack on 
such a night, but when it came 
the task group was completely pre- 
pared. Tub 10 helped make the 
Japanese attempt a calamitous fail- 
ure. 

Through the flicker of tracer, the 
engines from a Jap bomber became 
audible. A voluminous burst of fir- 
ing emerged from the port side bat- 
teries of our carrier. A second later 
a huge ball of fire went quenched 
into the ocean. Tub 10 had splashed 
the first plane from the ship’s gun- 
fire. Some have said a Negro sees 
better at night. That I can’t say. 
But I know it took more than eye- 
sight to make the tally. 

A Seaman ic from Altoona, 
Georgia, was gunner in a large tub 
on the starboard side where I had 
my battle station. I usually stood 
near his gun with my phones and 
was regularly entertained by him. 
The men in the division used to say 
he was the stubbornest rebel they 
ever came across. But his adversity 
was just for want of a better sub- 
ject of conversation. 

The night at Formosa when word 
came over the battle phones that 
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Tub 10 had been given credit for 
the first Jap, he turned to me and 
said, ‘“That’s swell, isn’t it, Sir?” 
He shared the same feeling the rest 
of us did. 

On Sunday afternoon, October 
29, the bugle staccatoed ‘General 
Quarters.” Three minutes later 
Tub 10 reported “manned and 
ready.” 

“Papoose” was wearing the 
phones, and the 21 men before him 
were at their stations. From where 
I stood across the flight deck all 
I could see of the men over there 
was a row of blue helmets. The 
same as I saw in all the other port 
tubs. 

Two enemy planes were reported 
at high altitude. We were all on 
the lookout for dive bombers in the 
clouds. There had been some firing 
from the screen and we felt sure 
they were now overhead. Suddenly 
a Jap plane broke through the ceil- 
ing just right of the sun. They say 
the other one dropped his bomb in 
the water and was shot down by our 
aircraft shortly afterwards. 

All I saw was a form which 
looked like it was carrying a cloud 
down with it. Our guns put their 
ack ack up at it, and a narrow 
stream of smoke trailed his fuse- 
lage. I've never seen a plane fall 
so fast. The Jap kept on coming and 
our guns continued firing. As the 
two red ‘‘meat balls’ became visible 
on his wings, I could see the Jap 
was on a bee-line for the port side. 
When the plane struck there was a 
deadly silence. 

The Altoona, Georgia, boy spoke 
to me before I could find the right 
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thing to tell my men. ‘Oh, God! 
Sir,’ he sputtered. 

The Jap plane and Tub 10 went 
up in flames together. Some of the 
gunners, strapped to their shoulder 
bars, were burned to their guns. 
Nine died in all, and many were 
seriously wounded. 

One was “Papoose,” who lost his 
leg and died a few hours later. 

Not one man had left his sta- 
tion. 

The next day the ship’s plan of 
the Day carried an expression by the 
Executive Officer. Part of it fol- 
lows: 

“We are all saddened by the suf- 
fering and death among our ship- 
mates. But we saw an example of 
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sheer nerve hard to equal and im- 
possible to exceed. Our gunners 
kept up their fire until the Jap 
crashed among them. In this in- 
stance we saw the unadvertised 
courage of our men serve their guns 
in the face of certain death. It 
wasn’t necessary to whip up their 
courage, it was there.” 

All of the men were buried at 
sea. I never have known which of 
the American flags in the line cov- 
ered “Papoose.” It made no dif- 
ference. 

The memory of Tub 10 will live 
forever with the ship. Especially 
with the 21 stewards and steward 
mates, who, today are either back 
on their old guns or replaced their 
lost shipmates. 


AN EASTERNER on business in Texas was driving through an 


isolated section of the state inhabited by firm believers in the in- 
dependence of the sovereign state of Texas. Along the way the 
radiator of his car ran dry, and he stopped at a weatherbeaten farm- 
house to get water. A big, raw-boned Texan answered his knock 
at the door and eyed him suspiciously. ‘Where you all from, 
stranger?” he asked. 

“I'm from Pennsylvania,” the eastern man replied. 

The farmer's face lighted up with a broad smile. He turned and 
shouted into the house: “Maw, c'mon out here and meet one of 
our allies!" 

A. J. Cutting, Coronet 
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of an Arkansas arsenal, workers saw 
Condensed from Christian a pin-head spark. They screamed as 
Sricace Moniter it exploded into a screen of flame. 
34 ‘ Into the fire dashed a young Negro 
By Josephine Ripley girl to drag out an imperilled com- 
rade. For this act of heroism, she became the first woman to receive the 
War Department's highest civilian award for exceptional service. 

Exceptional also, though in a less spectacular way, is the war work that 
more than 2,000,000 Negro women are performing today. 

Some are engaged in jobs calling for specialized skill. Others hold re- 
sponsible executive positions. Negro women are working in shipyards, in 
aircraft plants, in steel mills, and foundries. 

They are working on transportation lines, in essential civilian industries, 
and serving in the armed forces. 

At the Brooklyn Navy Yard in 1942 a Negro girl received the highest 
rating of any of the 6,000 women who took the civil service examination 
for navy-yard jobs. She rated a grade of 99. 

New York's first woman street-car operator was a Negro woman. 

Another Negro woman war worker won recognition when she entered 
a national magazine contest on “What My Job Means to Me,” and won 
first place, plus a $50 War Bond. She was an inspector in a war plant. 

One Negro girl won championship honors as an arc welder. Two set a 
rivetting record of 104 rivets in 120 seconds. They worked as a team on 
bomb-bay doors for the PV-1 Ventura bomber. 

Negro women in industry have won high praise for their work. Said 
an official of one navy yard: ‘Negro women have played an important role 
in the production of ordnance materials during the present war. In the 
production of cartridge cases, they are responsible for keeping production 
at a high peak.” 


Copyright, Christian Science Monitor (July 23, 1945). 


>> ONE OF the first U. S. products 

» cLunceford requested for postwar European con- 

sumption was Jimmie Lunceford and 

his orchestra—a standard American 

Condensed from Look attraction since 1934. On V-E Day, 

Lunceford’s manager received from 

Brussels a cabled offer for a two-month concert tour of the Continent. 

When and if this can be arranged (previous bookings will keep the band 

over here until late fall), Lunceford will follow the itinerary scheduled for 

his second European tour, which was abruptly canceled on August 30, 
1939. 

Such consistent popularity at home and abroad is the result of Lunce- 
ford’s musicianship and his refusal to compromise between current fads 
and what he knows is right for his band. Regular nationwide tours— 
including both theater dates and the arduous but profitable “‘one-nighters”’ 
—have brought his “musicians music” wide favor. His records for Decca 
have a big and steady sale, with an occasional standout like Blues in the 
Night (which he introduced in the film of that title) hitting the top. 

Interested mainly in his band’s performance, Lunceford doesn’t exploit 
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himself as a personality, rarely talks of his private life. Born in Missis- 
sippi in 1902, he grew up in Denver and Memphis, worked his way 
through Fisk University in Nashville, graduating in 1925. He assembled 
his first band from his music students at a Memphis high school, returned 
to Fisk as a headwaiter when they entered there, started a barnstorming 
career with them on their graduation. After a slow start, the band scored 
at New York’s Cotton Club in 1934, ending its lean years for good. 
Copyright, Look (July 10, 1945) 


>> THE APACHE SENTINEL at 
ir rmy ttor Fort Huachuca, Arizona, where Ne- 


gro troops are trained, claims the 


Condensed from Christian only woman editor of an Army Post 


Science Monitor newspaper in the country. She is a 

young Negro woman, Thelma Thur- 

ston Gorham, who was working in Special Service at Fort Huachuca where 
her husband was stationed when the paper was started in July, 1943. 

Her background of teaching journalism at Hampton Institute in Vir- 

ginia and doing editing and feature writing for Negro newspapers and 


magazines had equipped her to swing right into production as the Apache 


Sentinel’s special feature writer. 

Captain Michael H. Mahoney, a white officer, was the editor. When he 
was transferred to another post the following October, the job fell to her. 
Then came an order that no civilian could be editor of a post newspaper, 
so she was designated as “associate editor.” In January another order fol- 
lowed, barring civilians from writing editorials. She was then designated 
as “technical adviser,” but her duties in connection with issuing the paper 
remained practically unchanged, although Captain David A. Lane, Jr., a 
Negro officer, was officially the editor. On Mrs. Gorham’s staff of about 
30 was only one other person who had ever seen the inside workings of a 
newspaper office—another woman, a Negro Wac from Texas who had been 
a reporter on a Negro paper there. 

The Apache Sentinel is published at Douglas, about 60 miles away. 
Copy is sent down by “‘stage’’ (as they still call it in Arizona) on Fridays 
and the following Wednesday two members of the staff go down in a 
truck or jeep to read proof and supervise the make-up. 

Mrs. Gorham has the distinction of being the only Negro member of 
Theta Sigma Phi, honorary journalism fraternity for women. 

Copyright, Christian Science Monitor (July 2, 1945). 


>> “IF ANYBODY holds my 
With hands for more than ten minutes,” 


says Pearl Bailey (waving her hands 


n i excitedly), “I'd go stark, raving mad. 
a I feel like anybody who holds my 


Condensed from Newsweek hands, holds my whole body.” This 


antipathy for hand-holding is more than just a personal whim of Pearl's 
— it’s professional. Pearl is a singer, but she sings with her hands just 
as much as with her voice. She doesn’t even think much of her voice, as 
a matter of fact—‘‘never thought there was one . . . voice means nothing.” 

Miss Bailey picks a song for its lyrics. 

With all—waving hands and story-telling—Miss Bailey keeps her face 
almost expressionless, except for the slight flicker of an innuendo here 
and there (usually boredom). 

This deadpan delivery has recently become one of New York's latest 
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nightclub sensations. For most of last winter, Miss Bailey was the pet 
of the sophisticated habitués of the Blue Angel, on the East side. 

Now, and for the rest of the summer, she is stopping the show at 
Broadway's noisy and jam-packed Zanzibar. In July, Columbia released 
her first starring records. Screen tests are getting to be a habit with 
her, although Hollywood can’t quite make up its mind whether she’s a 
singer or a comedienne. 

Miss Bailey, who was born in Virginia but calls Philadelphia home, 
“just happened to be a singer.” Her father was a Negro preacher, and 
her older brother Bill was—and still is—a brilliant tap dancer. She had 
studied tap, too, but had a fight with Bill one day. Taking a dare, she 
went to the Pearl Theater in Philadelphia and won an amateur contest— 
singing. Since then, in 1933, Pearl has found that “‘singing just the 
way I talk ... is a lazy way to earn a living.” 

Copyright, Newsweek (June 25, 1945) 


KEN HILL is a handsome, medi- 
A jamaica um-sized half-Negro in his mid-30s, 
Vice-chairman of Jamaica Trades 
: . Union Council, Hill went to London 
Labor at the World Trades Union 
Congress. Over night he was an international labor and political figure. 
The fiery, photogenic young Jamaican tremendously impressed not only 
his colonial colleagues, who unanimously named him their spokesman, 
but also the stolid, impassive Britons. 

He returned in April via the U.S.A. Hill brought back the kind of im- 
pressions that give new spark to the nationalist movement in Jamaica: 

Jamaicans in the U.S.A. rate so high for intelligence, culture and self- 
respect that Americans have coined a new racial classification for them— 
distinct from White and Colored: West Indian, meaning “King o’ the 
Coloreds.” 

Britons at home hold up West Indians, Jamaicans in particular, as cul- 
tural and intellectual patterns for other colonials. Smugly pointing to the 
Jamaican, Colonial Office bigwigs proudly declare that Britain is quite 
obviously doing a wonderful job in the colonies to turn out such a fine 
product. 

The average Briton knows more about politics, economics and inter- 
national questions; but the average Jamaican has far superior basic in- 
telligence, independence and initiative, and given equal educational op- 
portunity the Jamaican would easily rival the Briton in world leadership. 

Jamaicans who before leaving home to enter the RAF, Army, muni- 
tions factories, ATS, or U.S. farm and factory hands, had no political in- 
terest or national pride to speak of, are now almost all belligerent national- 
ists. Though well paid and well treated everywhere, they desperately 
long for home. 

The Jamaican abroad no longer feels inferior to any man. He has had 
ample opportunities to compare himself mentally and physically with men 
of all nationalities. 

There is likely to be a political eruption when 25,000-odd absentee 
Jamaicans come home. 

Unlike his brother at home, the Jamaican abroad thinks not of his color 
or social class, but of his birth. He is intensely proud to be a Jamaican. 
He is a brother to every other Jamaican. 

Copyright, Jamaica Spotlight (June-July, 1945) 


{| A poker game almost sidetracks 
Sgt. Woodrow Evans’ postwar plans 


Condensed from Argosy 
By C. P. Donnell, Jr. 


OOKS sorry, don't it, 
Woodrow?” said Willie 
Impy wearily. This was the 
last stop. They had visited 
many houses this day, from cramped 
suburban cottages with handker- 
chief-size yards to great frame farm- 
houses encumbered with many acres. 

Sergeant Woodrow Evans of the 
Umteenth Engineers, home on fur- 
lough, said nothing. He was a lean 
young man, long-muscled, very dark 
of skin, very discouraged. 

McKinley Diggs, white-haired 
and judicial of manner, said, “Take 
a powerful lot of fixing up, this 
one.” 

Marymay Diggs, Woodrow’s 
fiancée, stood in a path leading to 
the house. It was choked with iron- 
grass and other discouraging 
growths. Her glance traveled slowly 


C. P. DONNEL Jr. is a former re- 
porter for the Norfolk Virginian Pilot 
and author of the Fall of the House of 
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and critically over the drunken front 
porch and up peeling clapboards to 
a second floor, blind with paneless 
windows. She turned to Woodrow, 
a tiny frown gathering over her 
liquid brown eyes. “What you 
think, Woodrow?” 

Sergeant Evans, rooted in the 
knee-high grass of what had been a 
tidy front yard, did not seem to 
hear. He was no longer staring at 
the house itself, but past it, at the 
barn. It had been a good barn once; 
well built, like the chicken coops 
flanking it. Marymay repeated her 
question gently. 

“Hmmm,” said Woodrow. Even 
the image of Marymay, with her 
satiny brown skin and full lips and 
bare legs neatly rounded, did not 
penetrate his consciousness. 

“My cousin say it’s good land, 
though,” offered Willie Impy dif- 
fidently. His great, dark moon of 
a face gleamed with sweat. He had 
arranged this expedition into Prin- 
cess Anne County—borrowed a car 
and begged some gas—and he felt 
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it flopping. “Twelve acres. He says 
he think you might get it cheap, 
Woodrow, did you want it.” 

Woodrow’s gaze flickered to the 
smudged sign rearing its head from 
the weeds: For SALE—NORFOLK 
Uptown SaviNGs BANK. But he 
was not really listening. The miracle 
was accomplished; he could now 
see the place in its entirety, not as it 
was, but as it would be once his 
large and competent hands had 
dealt with it. The vision was crystal- 
clear and exalting. The whole place 
was just right! And all of it— 
house, barn, coops, even the sagging 
fence—was saying softly, ‘“Wood- 
row, we been waiting for you!” 

He felt the others getting restless. 
“How much your cousin think the 
bank want?” he inquired, turning 
his back on the shabby paradise. 

“Askin’ fifteen hundred,” said 
Willie Impy, waddling ahead to the 
car. “But he pretty sure you can 
git it for twelve hundred cash.” 

Woodrow did not see Marymay 
steal a long glance at his serious 
face as they pulled away. He was 
aware of Marymay now, though; of 
her disappointment with this farm. 
Aware also of her reasons. Mary- 
may had been expecting a place 
clean and shining, all ready for the 
feminine touch with curtains and 
pictures and things. 

At the same time he was more 
profoundly aware of himself than 
he had ever been in his life. He 
tried to pin down and examine the 
source of his affinity for this particu- 
lar shabby little place. But he was 
inarticulate in his mind, forced to 
content ‘himself with pictures of the 
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past and the sensations they caused. 
They were jumbled pictures, yet 
they seemed to have a certain over- 
all coherence, a certain direction. 

Woodrow Evans, aged nine, rag- 
ged, orphaned, fed casually and in- 
sufficiently by a disinterested aunt. 
Woodrow Evans at twelve, shouting 
papers on Princess Anne Road, 
Fungering for a stake in the glitter- 
ing scene. Woodrow Evans, bony, 
leggy, over-dressed, eighteen, ped- 
dling pints uptown, notably fleet of 
foot where the police were con- 
cerned, a bootlegger’s delivery boy 
overly smart for his age, overly anx- 
ious to be in the picture, yet always 
feeling he was not of it. Woodrow 
Evans at twenty-two, janitor of the 
Severn Apartments, hankering a 
little less each month for the old, 
raucous uptown life. 

Woodrow Evans, 1942, scared re- 
cruit. Woodrow Evans feeling his 
stomach go cold when the man be- 
side him dropped twitching outside 
Tunis. Corporal Woodrow Evans 
haranguing a little squad sweating 
logs into place on a makeshift 
bridge above Salerno, with 88 mm. 
shells dropping nearer, nearer. Ser- 
geant Woodrow Evans walking the 
streets of a wonderfui bombed town 
called London. Seasickness on an 
LST in the Channel. Sergeant 
Woodrow Evans, in command of 
the hottest bridge-building unit in 
the red-hot Umteenth Engineers. 
Pride, and the consciousness of his 
own worth. 

And the consciousness of his own 
ability. That farm—why, after some 
of the jobs he'd licked with spit and 
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packing cases, that house and barn 
would be a two-toed cinch! 

That farm—yep, that’s what he’d 
been heading for all this time with- 
out knowing it. His wounds were 
healed now; after this furlough he'd 
be going overseas again. They'd 
promised him he could return to the 
Umteenth. And he was not averse 
to finishing things up. Not if he 
had this farm to come back to. He’d 
need something to tackle when he 
came back for good. Now if, be- 
fore he left, he could go to Mary- 
may and say, “Honey, I bought us 
that farm. We own it. No strings” 
—then she'd see it with different 
eyes. 

Twelve hundred dollars. Wood- 
row calculated. In eighteen months 
he had sent home to Marymay a 
little over seven hundred. This 
money Marymay had tucked away 
in a joint savings account at the 
Uptown Bank, adding to it small 
sums from her wages as a part-time 
maid. On the occasion of his last 
leave the total was eight hundred 
and seventy; now, three months 
later, it should be about nine hun- 
dred even, 

Of course he could lay that down 
and pay off the rest later. But that 
would mean revealing his purpose 
to Marymay, and he might be talked 
down or get scared and back out. 
He shook his head grimly. 

They were in Norfolk now, bowl- 
ing down Princess Anne Road, the 
city closing in, hot and smoky. 

Marymay said, “I got a new dress 
for the Lodge party tonight.” 

“Swell, honey, swell.” He spoke 
absently. She stole another glance 
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at him, this one sharper, more curi- 
ous. 

At Lincoln Street Willie Impy 
braked for the turn that would take 
them to the Diggs house. The side- 
walk clock in front of the Mutual 
Burial Association caught Wood- 
row’s eye. On impulse he said, 
“Hold it a minute, Willie. Think 
I'll stop in and say hello to Cap'n 
Creegen at the Second.” It was 
feeble, but it got him out of the car. 
There was a peculiar urgency in his 
manner, resembling flight. On the 
curb he avoided Marymay’s eye. 
around to the house in a few min- 
utes, honey. Thanks for the trip, 
Willie. See you tonight.” 

The car rolled on, carrying a 
deeply thoughtful Marymay. 

He did not go to see Captain 
Creegen at once. The Norfolk Up- 
town Savings Bank closed at three, 
and he could just make it. He 
caught Albert Hannip, the cashier, 
as Albert was closing his desk. 

Albert’s small eyes glinted behind 
gold-rimmed spectacles. His round 
face, with the banker’s expression 
still adhering, was blandly cordial. 
“Cert’ny is good to see you, Wood- 
row. How you and Marymay mak- 
ing out these days?” 

Woodrow, in the heat of his er- 
rand, missed a certain tinkling un- 
dertone. Albert Hannip had been a 
suitor of Marymay’s. It had crossed 
Woodrow’s mind once or twice that 
Albert would not grieve overmuch 
at the news of Woodrow’s death in 
action. 

Woodrow felt suddenly diffident. 
Under the glassy spell of Hannip’s 
eyes, he incautiously rushed the 
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topic: “That little farm you folks 
got just outside Kempsville, Albert 
—how much you want for it?” He 
heard eagerness ring like a bell in 
his voice. 

“Thinking of buying now, 
Woodrow?” Something was going 
on behind Hannip’s sloping fore- 
head. Whatever it was, Woodrow 
did not like it. 

With strained patience, “I’m just 
asking the price, Albert.” 

look it Albert went 
away, returned with a sheaf of im- 
pressive-looking papers. Then his 
voice and glance came suddenly 
over the papers. ‘Two thousand, 
Woodrow.” 

Woodrow’s face gave him his an- 
swer. Albert decided it was safe to 
dangle the bait a trifle nearer. “On 
terms, of course. For cash—let me 
see, now’—Albert was enjoying 
himself; this was his racket—‘‘say 
about fifteen hundred.” His sharp 
eyes told him he had guessed right. 
It was still well out of Woodrow’s 
reach. 

Woodrow, with a feeling that 
rocks were being thrown at his head, 
said, “You can’t do better than fif- 
teen?” 

“That’s rock-bottom, Woodrow.” 

Woodrow’s head was bowed, his 
body limp with disappointment. 
He glanced up absently at the sound 
of a heavy tread. 

J. Mossman Durkee, president of 
the bank, was on his way home. He 
lifted a plump hand in greeting. 

“Howdy, Mr. Durkee.” Wood- 
row managed a pallid grin. 

“Albert taking care of you, 
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Woodrow?” Mr. Durkee, resplend- 
ent in white linen and Panama hat, 
was all benignity. 

“Uh-huh, I been asking him 
about that .. .” 

“We've been talking about 
farms,” said Albert Hannip quickly. 
“Woodrow’s thinking of buying 
one after the war.” 

“Fine, fine, fine,’ intoned J. 
Mossman Durkee, glancing at his . 
watch. “Well—uh—good after- 
noon, Woodrow. Be seeing you at 
the Lodge tonight, I suppose?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

Durkee passed on. Albert Hannip 
drew a long breath. 

“Play much poker in the Army, 
Woodrow?” Albert stood up. 

Poker was their one neutral 
ground. In the old days Woodrow 
had sat in on more than one tight 
little game with Albert and Dismo 
Hawkins and Coley Welch and one 
or two others at the Corinna Hotel. 

“Unh-unh.” Woodrow was 
tempted to explain brusquely to Al- 
bert that he had been a trifle busy 
for poker in the past eighteen 
months. ‘‘I don’t mind telling you, 
Woodrow, that we've got a real 
sweet game on for tomorrow after- 
noon—the bank closes at twelve 
Saturdays—up in Dismo’s room at 
the hotel. If you got a couple of 
hours to spare, we'd sure like to 
have you...” 

Woodrow declined shortly. The 
invitation grated harshly on_ his 
mood, This farm business—this 
was serious. He had no time for 
anything as frivolous as poker. He 
needed his money. 
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Woodrow took himself off, spir- 
its dragging the ground. 

Marymay searched Woodrow’s 
eyes as he came up on the porch. 
If what she saw bothered her, she 
gave no sign. 

Albeit the lion of the evening, 
Sergeant Woodrow Evans was not 
exactly the life of the party at the 
Lodge. Even Marymay’s new dance 
dress, which turned her into a tawny 
angel, failed to up his morale. His 
mind kept dozing off into dreams 
about the farm. The vision was less 
clear now. Dollar signs kept get- 
ting in the way. 

It was near the end of the eve- 
ning that, at the close of one num- 
ber, a fanfare held the dancers on 
the floor. They beheld the stout 
figure of J. Mossman Durkee 
mounting the platform. 

Marymay clutched Woodrow’s 
arm. She seemed in the grip of 
some strong and pleasant emotion. 
She hissed, “Listen, now, Wood- 
row,” and something in her voice 
touched off a little spark of excite- 
ment in him. 

“Fellow Lodge members and 
ladies."” Durkee had a mellifluous 
baritone and enjoyed using it. 
Woodrow listened, first with de- 
tached interest, then, as batteries of 
eyes swung his way, hot-cheeked 
and confused. Durkee’s topic was 
Woodrow Evans, and Durkee was 
pouring it on. Rich phrases, elo- 
quent periods rolled down the dance 
floor, curled, and crashed like break- 
ers about Woodrow’s head in fine 
sprays of applause. Woodrow, his 
gaze riveted on a knot in the pol- 
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ished oak floor, winced as Durkee 
fought shoulder to shoulder with 
him up the Italian peninsula and 
later marched at his side into the 
Normandy campaign. It was not 
until he sensed that Durkee was 
leaving the battlefield and getting to 
the point that he ventured out of 
his shell and raised his eyes. 

Durkee was intoning something 
about a “substantial recognition by 
the Lodge of Sergeant Evans’ mag- 
nificent contribution to the personal 
safety of each and every person pres- 
om... 

Durkee had an envelope in his 
hand. 

Woodrow felt Marymay shoving 
him forward. The next few min- 
utes were hazy. It was not until he 
rejoined Marymay that his brain 
snapped back into place and he real- 
ized that the envelope in his hand 
contained five hundred dollars in 
real money. Real money! Ten love- 
ly, glossy green fifties. 

Ni... hundred and five hundred 
made fourteen hundred. Albert 
Hannip had said that he might talk 
Durkee into. . . . 

Inside Woodrow the sun came 
out and birds began to sing. His 
G.I. shoes felt light as ballet slip- 
pers. The music started. 

“Whoooeee!” said Woodrow rev- 
erently, and took Marymay in his 
arms. For the first time that night 
he noticed how good she felt, how 
soft and pliant and provocative. 
Then he discovered that he was still 
holding the envelope in his hand. 
Stung by fear, he hustled Marymay 
to the sidelines and tucked the en- 
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velope, with nine of the fifties, in 
the deepest recesses of his wallet, 
leaving only one fifty out for proud 
money. 

This operation completed, he 
turned to Marymay. He was sur- 
prised to see a hint of worry in her 
eyes. She said, “Woodrow, I been 
wanting to speak to you about that 
money in the bank . . .” 

“Shush, honey. We'll talk us 
some business tomorrow. Right 
now I feel too good.” 

“But Woodrow .. .” 

“Shush, honey. Besides, the less 
said about that money in the bank, 
the better.” It was almost with re- 
lief that Woodrow saw Albert Han- 
_ nip approaching, even though it was 
Hannip’s evident intention to ask 
Marymay to dance. 

Albert Hannip laughed. “Not 
much chance of getting you into that 
poker game now, Woodrow.” 

Woodrow laughed. “I'd clean 
you out, Albert. My luck’s runnin’.” 
His eyes met Albert's over Maty- 
may’s head. “Might want to see 
you a few minutes tomorrow, 
though, Albert.” 

Albert nodded conspiratorially as 
he danced Marymay off. 

The strong rays of the Saturday 
morning sun inched across the floor 
of the Diggs’ second-story front 
bedroom, climbed the bedstead, and 
pried at the eyelids of Woodrow 
Evans. 

Woodrow came awake all at once, 
a habit acquired in the field. Less 
than three minutes later he exploded 
into the kitchen to find McKinley 
Diggs enjoying a belated cup of cof- 
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fee. Woodrow’s glance flew to the 
kitchen clock. His watch was right. 
It was nearly quarter to twelve. 

‘‘Marymay,” said McKinley Diggs, 
comprehending, “‘said to let you 
sleep it out. She’s gone marketing. 
She said—” 

“I see you later,” announced 
Woodrow, and fled with McKinley 
Diggs’ puzzled glance boring into 
his back. The bank was five blocks 
away and he made it in something 
less than two minutes. 

The light-skinned girl at the sav- 
ings window smiled. “Hi, Wood- 
Effie. Effie, how much 
money I got here? I got to get it 
all out now. Marymay’ll bring you 
the book later.” 

“Just a minute, Woodrow. I 
think—no, wait, let me see.’ She 
turned away. Woodrow, heart 
thumping, looked around him. Al- 
bert Hannip was not at his desk, but 
behind glass in the rear he saw J. 
Mossman Durkee. 

Effie returned, studying a printed 
catd. She said, “Two dollars and 
eleven cents, Woodrow.” 

A great calm descended upon 
Woodrow. His limbs seemed to be 
asleep. 

Effie said, still frowning at the 
card, ‘‘Marymay drew out nine hun- 
dred dollars a month ago.” Then, 
when he said no word, “You want 
the two dollars and eleven cents, 
Woodrow?” 

He did not answer. He merely 
looked through her, then turned 
abruptly and headed for the door. 
Woodrow, slumped behind his 
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sixth beaker of beer in a far corner 
of the Mammoth Mug, wished he 
could stop thinking. 

“Woodrow, I been wanting to 
speak to you about that money. . . .” 
The tiniest nuances of Marymay’s 
inflections kept coming back to him. 
_ She had sounded worried. And he 

had airily dismissed the subject! 

He knew Marymay enjoyed an 
occasional flutter of Bingo, but she 
had never shown any signs of being 
addicted to gambling. But now, 
with so much easy money around, 
and everybody playing the horses 
and buying overstuffed suites. . . . 
After all, she was only human. 

The picture of the farm as it 
might have been rose in his mind, 
and with it a groan climbed up his 
throat. He got up. When he paid 
his bill on the way out, he delib- 
erately ignored a five and flung the 
sacred fifty contemptuously to the 
cashier. The wad of change he 
stuffed carelessly into a pocket, as 
though it was something unclean. 
Money! Money was dirt. The hell 
with it! 

He emerged into the sunlight and 
ran an icy, disillusioned eye over 
the Saturday afternoon crowd on 
Church Street. People spending 
money!. He had an urge to begin 
scattering bills in the street. They'd 
trample each other to death for a 
ten-spot. . . . He was savoring the 
ironic beauty of this prospect when 
the sign of the Corinna Hotel caught 
his eye. 

_ “Raise you five, Woodrow,” said 
‘Dismo Hawkins, his small, shrewd 
face impassive. 
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“And five more,”’ said Woodrow 
morosely. He drank of his high- 
ball. 

Dismo Hawkins thought. “Call.” 
Woodrow exposed his hand. Haw- 
kins whistled softly. ‘Four big 
men,” he said slowly, and threw in 
his own hand, face down. When 
Woodrow, staring at the opposite 
wall, showed no inclination to rake 
in the pot, Hawkins pushed it over 
to him. Woodrow transferred his 
gaze sourly to his winnings. He 
couldn’t lose. He had run his fifty 
into a hundred and fifty. 

Albert Hannip got up. He was 
down thirty dollars, and said he'd 
had enough. He left, pausing in 
the doorway just long enough to 
catch Dismo Hawkins’ eye. Haw- 
kins nodded. Woodrow, mixing 
himself another drink, did not see. 

The eyes of Coley Welch and 
Dismo Hawkins met. Dismo nod- 
ded. It was Coley’s deal. Dismo 
spoke to Woodrow, and as Wood- 
row looked at Dismo, Coley did 
something stealthy with the pack. 

Woodrow began to lose. He lost 
steadily for fifteen minutes of small 
pots, taking a bitter pleasure in see- 
ing his pile dwindle. Woodrow was 
down to less than his original stake. 

Woodrow, half turning away, 
drew from the secret recess of his 
wallet the tightly folded envelope. 
He opened the envelope and slowly, 
concealing it, removed the contents. 
Then there was a buzzing in his 
head. The room had suddenly be- 
come unbearably stuffy. He hated 
Coley Welch and Dismo Hawkins. 
And he did not care much for him- 
self. 


Four tense eyes watched closely. 
Woodrow replaced the white-and- 
green papers—there were only two 
of them—in the envelope, put the 
envelope back in the wallet, the wal- 


let in his pocket. He threw his 
hand on the table. “I fold,” he said 
hoarsely. He grabbed his tunic and 


left the room. Down the carpeted 
stairs he tramped, unseeing, and 
across the lobby to the street. Some- 
thing inside him seemed to have 
come unstitched. He turned in at 
the corner drugstore, ordered coke 
and double ammonia. 

The stout man beside him said, 
through a mouthful of banana split, 
“Hello, Woodrow.” 

Woodrow looked up, aware that 
his hands were trembling, and his 
lips. But, paradoxically, his brain 
began to throb like a runaway motor. 
“Mr. Durkee,” he said faintly, “War 
Bonds—are they good for buying 
things like—farms?” 

J. Mossman’s brow collected it- 
self into quizzical wrinkles. “Cer- 
tainly, Woodrow. No better collat- 
eral than bonds. Why?” 

“I don’t know nothing about col- 
lateral, Mr. Durkee.”” Woodrow was 
speaking very quickly, for he was 
clutching at something that had al- 
most got away. “Just tell me this; 
suppose I was to give you six hun- 
dred or no nine hundred...” He 
swallowed over the figure. That 
was what he had found in the enve- 
lope. 

Marymay must have sneaked out 
while he was asleep and bought 
them with the four hundred and 
fifty. His brain was racing now; 
he could see things, Marymay had 
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heard him tell Albert Hannip he 
would see him today. Albert had 
mentioned poker. Marymay had 
been afraid... . 

He loved Marymay. Nine hun- 
dred or no nine hundred, he loved 
ee The main thing now. 


. to keep, could they be a sort 
of down payment on that farm the 
bank got near Kempsville? I ain't 
got fifteen hundred cash, Mr. Dur- 
kee, but . . .” 

“Fifteen hundred cash?” 
kee’s eyes narrowed. 

“That's what Albert said it cost.” 

Durkee’s eyes narrowed still more. 
“Albert must have been mistaken. 
The price of that farm, cash, is 
eleven hundred,”’ said Mr. Durkee 
grimly. “And Albert Hannip knew 
that. Now, let’s get this straight; 
you want me to take six hundred 
dollars in War Bonds . . .” 

Woodrow thrust them into Mr. 
Durkee’s hands. “Here.” 

“, . . and put them in your safe- 
deposit box along with your other 
bonds?” 

Woodrow’s racing brain struck a 
snag. “I ain’t got any box. These 
all I got. But if you'll just hold 
that farm .. .” 

Mr. Durkee frowned. ‘You've 
got a safe deposit box. I should 
think Marymay would have told 
you, Woodrow. It’s half in your 
name.” 

““Marymay!” 

“Marymay. She came to me last 
month. She was worried having so 
much money—nine hundred dol- 
lars, I think—in savings. So I sug- 
gested War Bonds. She bought 
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them. Twelve hundred dollars 
worth, at maturity. With these 
you'll have eighteen hundred dol- 
lars altogether.” J. Mossman Dur- 
‘kee tucked the bonds in an inside 
pocket. ‘Tell you what: I'll put 
these with the others for you, and 
get the title of that farm clear Mon- 
day, and we'll talk over the other 
details then. . Hey, Wood- 
row!” 

But Woodrow only said, ‘“You do 
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that, Mr. Durkee.” He said it over 
his shoulder for he was nearly out 
of the store. 

He was conscious of no interval 
between leaving Mr. Durkee and 
his arrival in the Diggs kitchen. 

Marymay turned from the stove. 
She wore a white apron. She looked 
once in his face and, although she 
did not understand, she did the 
right thing. She held out her arms. 

“Oh, Marymay!” said Woodrow. 


chants Your Magic Spell Is Department 


Words By Senator Theodore Bilbo of Mississippi 


(As Culled from the Congressional Record) 


There is no one in the Senate who sympathizes with the Negroes more than I do, 
I do not like to see the Negro discriminated against. 

Some of my best friends are Catholics. I admire them greatly. 

Some of the best friends I have in the world are of the Jewish faith. 

I want to see the Negroes have the best churches in the country. 

When I see a white man go into the ring with a Negro in a boxing contest, I am 


for the Negro . 


. . I want him to knock hell out of the white man. 


There are some (Jews) in my state and they are the fir~-t people in the world 


. .. they all vote for Bilbo. 
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4, The North O- South 


By Wallace Lee 
Director Negro Digest Poll 


OST PEOPLE, white and 

VY) Negro, agree that the North 
is far fairer to black Amer- 
icans than the South. 

Canvassed in the NEGRO DIGEST 
Poll for September, a cross-section 
of the population felt that Dixie 
falls behind the Northern states of 
America in its treatment of colored 
persons. Only a small minority of 
whites in the South contested this 
view. 

Replying to the query, “Is the 
North or South Fairer to the Ne- 
gro?” those polled answered as fol- 
lows: 

North South Undecided 
North 93% 1% 6% 
West 95% 1% 4% 
South 56% 33% 11% 

Most commonly cited as Dixie's 
failures in its handling of the Negro 
problem was the lack of voting 
rights and equal education for Ne- 
groes below the Mason and Dixon 
Line. The Jim Crow system of so- 
called separate but equal facilities 
for Negroes was deemed a failure 
by most of those who felt the North 
far ahead of the South in its fairness 
to Negroes. 

Many of those polled believed 
that the North was not all it should 
be in its approach to the Negro 
problem but all of these expressed 
the feeling that the South was far 
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behind the North, 

Among white Southerners there 
was however an overwhelming feel- 
ing that the North was hypocritical 
in its approach to the race problem. 
Many whites said that the South was 
frank in its advocacy of segregation 
while the North practiced Jim Crow 
in subtle ways while ostensibly fa- 
voring equal treatment for Negroes. 
Many Dixie whites said there was 
more violence against Negroes in 
the North than in the South, point- 
ing particularly to recent race riots 
in Detroit and Harlem. The vote 
among whites was: 

North South Undecided 
North 92% 1% 7% 
West 95% 1% 4% 
South 19% 68% 13% 

Among Negroes the vote was 
more overwhelmingly in favor of 
the North, even among those Ne- 
groes who live in Dixie. The re- 
sults among colored citizens were: 

North South Undecided 
North 96% 1% 3% 
West 96% 1% 3% 
South 77% 15% 8% 

Grievances of Southern Negroes 
against Dixie rule run from open 
protests against disfranchisement to 
belief that the separate but equal 
doctrine never works out except in 
its Jim Crow provisions. This is 
found true especially in schools. 


4, North 
O, South 
To The Vegro? 


Vorth: By Carey McWilliams 


BVIOUSLY the North is ment of the Negro consists in the 
Oise to the Negro than the fact that the northern Negro feels 
South. The evidence is to be a measure of real security in his per- 
found in comparative expen- son, in his property rights, and in 
ditures of northern and southern the exercise of his civil rights. I 
states for education, public health have visited many northern Negro 
and other social services; in the far communities anu have heard many 
greater measure of equality before bitter complaints voiced by north- 
the law enjoyed by Negroes living ern Negroes about social discrimina- 
north of the Mason-Dixon Line; in tion, economic discrimination, re- 
the universally acknowledged equal _ strictive covenants, but I have heard 
political status of the northern Ne- very few complaints from northern 
gro citizen; and in many related Negroes about the quality of justice 
fields, . accorded them in the courts. They 
The question, in fact, answers it- can sue and defend actions without 
self. How many Negroes who have coercion and intimidation; and, if 
moved from the South to the North arrested, they can secure competent 
would care to return to the South? counsel and receive a fair trial by 
Ask the first ten Negroes you meet _ legal process. 
in any city in America whether the Because their civil rights are se- 
North is fairer in its treatment of cure, northern Negroes have made 
Negroes than the South, and nine grteat progress. Their press is fear- 
out of ten will answer “‘yes.” less and out-spoken, and their lead- 
More than anything else, the fs speak with a candor and blunt- 
greater fairness of the North’s treat- mess not always conspicuous in the 
————— statements of southern Negro lead- 
CAREY McWILLIAMS is author of ers. As a consequence, Negroes 
Factories In The Field and Brothers Un- throughout America, and particular- 


der The Skin. He was formerly Califor- 
nia commissioner of housing and immi- ly southern Negeses, hove begun 


gration and is a contributing editor of  bemefit from the exercise by northern 
Necro Dicesr. Negroes of their civil rights. 
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In short, the North does accord 
the Negro a measure of democracy, 
particularly in the field of political 
rights, educational and cultural op- 
portunities, social services, and, 
above all, in the field of civil liber- 
ties. Does the northern Negro press 
complain that it does not enjoy free- 
dom of the press? Has any north- 
ern Negro complained that his po- 
litical rights have been restricted? 
Does free speech exist for the north- 
ern Negro? These questions an- 
swer themselves. 

To be sure, the North has an ugly 
record of its own, of which its urban 
Negro ghettoes are a continuing re- 
minder. The North, also, has a bad 


ECENTLY I have been taken 
R to task by a number of well- 

meaning people because I 

pointed out the deplorable 
nature of certain facts as they re- 
lated to the treatment of that great 
group of Americans who possess a 
colored skin. 

Many of those who criticized my 
views unfortunately had not read the 
book, The Gentlemen Talk Peace, 
in which those views were pre- 
sented. They assumed among other 
things that I had taken the position 
that the South really was fairer to 
the Negro than the North, which, 
of course, to those who know the 
actual situation, reduces the entire 


WILLIAM B. ZIFF is head of the Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Co. and author of The 
Gentlemen Talk Of Peace. 
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record on the score of race riots (the 
Northern version of the Southern 
lynching). But the advantages so 
completely outweigh the disadvan- 
tages that I regard the question as 
scarcely debatable. And I surely 
hope that the number of Negroes 
residing in the South continue to 
decline—and rapidly. 

In conclusion, I should like to 
introduce in evidence two eloquent 
exhibits in support of my point of 
view, namely, Richard Wright's 
Black Boy and J. Saunders Red- 
ding’s No Day of Triumph. I rest 
my case on the testimony of Messrs. 
Wright and Redding. 


By William B. Ziff 


question of social progress to ab- 
surdity. 

The actual three paragraphs 
which contained the quotation re- 
ferred to, read as follows: 

“In the United States the Negro 
is assured that he is constitutionally 
equal to all others, while at the 
same time he is prevented from ex- 
ercising the largest share of these 
rights. The social contrarieties this 
involves can be understood from the 
educational figures for 1941. In 
addition to the millions who re- 
ceived public schooling, 4,800 Ne- 
groes were given college degrees in 
engineering, chemistry, science and 
the liberal arts; and 56,000 com- 
pleted trade, industrial, professional 
and clerical courses. The oppor- 
tunity for young Negroes to utilize 
any of these skills is slim. 
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“The economic discrimination 
suffered by this people is, on the 
whole, worse im the American North 
than it is in the South. In cities 
like New York, prideful of their 
democratic views, no white person 
would dream of utilizing a colored 
barber, or employing a colored 
plumber, actions which are common- 
place in the southern states. 

“The result of thus turning a 
whole people into a race of pariahs 
has been to poison the normal life 
of the nation. It furnishes the 
United States with an acute and 
growing problem which in the pres- 
ence of American racism will be- 
come immeasurably worse.” 

It would appear to me that the 
question as to whether the South or 
North is fairer to the Negro is 
largely a specious one. The whole 
problem is entwined with a strong 
overlay of hypocritical self-delusion 
and pure humbug. The truth known 
to all of us is that social fairness 
as it applies to the Negro is largely 
non-existent, presenting the nation 
with a whole set of disquieting prob- 
lems. 

Analyzing the situation briefly, it 
will be seen that the situation as be- 
tween the North and South is a fair- 
ly mixed one so that no clear and 
absolute definitions can be made. It 
is a situation which drastically re- 
quires correction in whatever section 
of the country one looks. 

On the good side of the ledger in 
the North, the right of free suffrage, 
presumably the inalienable property 
of all Americans, is accorded the 
Negro without question. The legis- 
lators of various states have at- 
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tempted to act also to establish social 
and economic rights for the colored 
man. In New York State, for ex- 
ample, within recent weeks there 
was enacted a strong Fair Practices 
Act for the purpose of giving the 
black American the same chance as 
the white man in trying to make a 
living. 

Though the Negro is largely dis- 
franchised in the South, some faint 
rumblings of the tendency to grant 
him political equality can be heard. 
Georgia, for example, has repealed 
its poll tax; colored Americans in 
Texas and Arkansas voted in the 
last primary, for the first time in- 
cidentally since the days of recon- 
struction. 

On the social side, the discrimina- 
tion against the Negro everywhere 
is almost equally severe and unre- 
lenting. Strangely enough, in cer- 
tain of its aspects, this discrimina- 
tion is not as harsh in whole sec- 
tions of the South as it is throughout 
the North. During the period of 
the war, I have lived a good part of 
the time on a large farm in southern 
Maryland. This farm has always 
been in the hands of white people. 
On the next door farm is a colored 
man and his family, a renter. Sur- 
rounding him on all sides are white 
families. 

I have never heard of the slightest 
trouble between this colored family 
and its white neighbors. In con- 
trast, my mind goes back to the 
time when my father farmed in. 
northern Illinois. A colored ac- 
quaintance of ours visited us there. 
It was assumed by some of our 
neighbors that he was coming to 
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purchase my father’s farm. The 
feeling ran very high. 

I have noted that this queer 
anomaly extends in many directions, 
that while the Negro in the South 
has been victimized and kept in 
subjection, his opportunities to 

-utilize specialized training and skills 
have been in the past somewhat bet- 
ter than in the northern industrial 
areas. 

As the South has begun to in- 
dustrialize, that section too has 
tended to tighten more and more 
the economic restrictions levelled 
at its colored population. This ten- 
dency to exclude the black man from 
the skilled trades appears to be one 
of the phenomena connected with 
the growth of the Machine Age and 
the development of large industrial 
areas. The coincident organization 
of labor has not been an unmixed 
blessing as far as the black man is 
concerned. 

In the South, for instance, there 
once were many thousands of Negro 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and other 
skilled workers, trades from which 
the South also now tends rigidly to 
exclude the black man. I recollect 
one of my first visits to the South 
to the City of Beaufort, South Caro- 
lina, where I was struck by the fact 
that the leading barber in the city 
was a black man. It struck me, also, 
that had a colored citizen opened a 
barber shop in the neighborhood in 
which I lived in Chicago, he would 
have starved to death. 

It is perfectly clear, despite op- 
timism, that the problem is a critical 
one and will come to a head in even 
worse form after the war. The ten- 
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dency of white workers to exclude 
the Negro shows every indication of 
becoming even more severe. The 
passion and hatreds in which this 
simple economic fact is wrapped can 
be seen easily in the case of the 
Philadelphia Transit Company 
where the whole city was tied up 
with a strike because eight Negroes 
were given jobs as motormen, or in 
the case of the Wright Aeronautical 
Works in Lockwood, Ohio, where 
12,000 employees walked out be- 
cause seven Negroes had been given 
skilled jobs. 

Much of this situation is due, of 
course, to a series of complex pres- 
sures which may not be easily traced 
in a short article. In general, it 
can be said on the white side, as 
boom conditions recede and good 
jobs begin to be scarcer, the ten- 
dency toward resentment against the 
Negro, and the effort to oust him 
from the positions he has secured in 
the skilled trades, will increase. A 
contrary type of resistance is certain 
to arise on the part of the colored 
man, not only from those many hun- 
dreds of thousands who have ob- 
tained a foothold in skilled per- 
formance work in American indus- 
try, but in the hundreds of thou- 
sands more who are returning from 
the Army. These men will have 
received the benefits of education 
which the Army afforded. Many 
will have become trained artisans 
and industrial workers. It will be 
difficult for them to accept the occu- 
pational caste status and restrictions 
which will confront them on their 
return to civilian life. 

This, of course, is not a problem 
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of colored men and women alone. 
It is a problem of Americans of 
every kind. If it is not settled by an 
act of good sense on the part of all 
Americans, it will tend to become 
more and more ominously dan- 
gerous to the future of the country. 
An exploitation of this problem 
by the ill-intentioned could easily be 
the stepping stone to an effort at 
totalitarian seizure of the state. The 
Fascists are sure to concentrate on it 
and to use the Negro as a scapegoat 
in their propaganda among the 
whites. The Communists on the 
other hand will undoubtedly en- 
deavor to make every effort to turn 
the sufferings of the Negro to the 
advantage of their own schemes. 
This problem cannot remain fixed 
or static. It either will show a def- 
inite trend toward rapid improve- 
ment, or will become rapidly worse. 
Its solution calls for the immediate 
application of the best logic and 
good sense that there is in the na- 
tion. The hypocrisy and buncombe 
which now surfeit the situation 
should be sheared through and the 


Vorth: 


HERE HAS been a general 
Frcand toward fairness for the 
Negro in civic life, in voting, 
in courts, in education and in 
public relations in both the North 
and the South. These experiences 
have had wider extension in the 
North. 


CHARLES H. WESLEY is president of 
Wilberforce University, former head of 
the history department at Howard Uni- 
versity. 
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problem laid clean as an American 
problem. It should be frankly dis- 
cussed, not as a humanitarian and 
ethical question alone, but as one af- 
fecting the future of the United 
States and the well-being of every 
man, woman and child in it. 

If a discussion is deliberately 
forced on this common sense basis, 
it appears to me that progress could 
be made and reasonable solutions 
found independent of the rancor 
and bitter prejudice which otherwise 
will obscure the issue. To let it 
lie in the hope, like that expressed 
by Micawber, that “something will 
turn up,” is an unjustified piece of 
optimism which can bring only a 
backwash of serious troubles. In 
this day of revolutionary outlooks 
when old traditions are cracking and 
old convictions are being replaced 
by new ideas, a reasoned and or- 
ganized effort to improve the work- 
ing relationship between the races, 
on the plea of its economic as well as 
moral value to the country, might 
very well be successful. 


By Charles H. Wesley 


However, the Negro is often dis- 
criminated against in the North, 
especially when he seeks a new 
economic or social opportunity or 
when he searches for a new family 
residence or hotel accommodations, 
whereas in the South, he might not 
even make these attempts for his 
lot may be fixed by social custom 
and public opinion, and he must 
perforce build almost exclusively 
upon his own segregated economy. 
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This latter has been accomplished 
in many instances with significant 
results. 

The statutes which the North 
adopts are against discrimination as 
a general social process but the facts 
show that there are discriminations 
in numerous individual and person- 
al relations. The North seems to 
desire a general equalitarian pro- 
tection for its people, although it 
exploits its immigrant workers and 
discriminates against its Jewish citi- 
zens. Yet the individual North- 
erner does not see that he himself is 
the one person who must admit Ne- 
groes, Jews and immigrants to 
equality in the factory, the office, the 
workshop, the union, the church 
and the residential area. The lack 
of widespread individual, personal 
action in these respects has led to 
crowded housing, unemployment, 
crime, vice and unhealthy living 
conditions. 

In the absence of residential seg- 
regation laws, racial ghettoes are 
the evidences of the unfairness prac- 
ticed by Northern city politicians 
and real estate operators. So often 
the Northerner remains ignorant of 
these bad civic and social conditions. 
However, with developing voice and 
power, the Negro press, the pulpit, 
the labor union, the organizational 
movement are manifesting agitation 
which is already leading to im- 
provement of the Northern Negro 
community through an education of 
the white majority. A similar proc- 
ess, but with differing strategy, has 
developed in the South to achieve a 
like result. 

The South also recognizes a dif- 
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ference between the general rela- 
tionship and the personal one, for 
there are individual white South- 
erners who have kindly and benevo- 
lent relations with a few Negroes, 
or one of them, but they have no 
such consideration for a larger num- 
ber. Even when this is the ac- 
cepted situation, the basis for it is 
not equality, for the average South- 
erner is usually opposed to Negro 
equality in theory or in practise. 
On the contrary, the Northerner 
may believe in a type of general 
equality which may lead to the 
equitable treatment of individuals. 
The Southerner is less willing to 
give such an equality, because it 
would be a betrayal of the Southern 
tradition of his own superiority. 
Progress is being made, neverthe- 
less, in the break-up of this concept. 
The Southerner today does not cry 
so loudly that he knows the Negro 
best nor that he must be kept in his 
place. When he thinks such 
thoughts, he is more reluctant to 
express them in public than his 
father and grandfather did. In 
truth, his thoughts seem shabby and 
outmoded when they are displayed. 
In spite of this fact, new patterns of 
interracial cooperation appear here 
and there, but beside them there is 
the greater urge to white solidarity, 
which is developed more rapidly 
through ‘‘Northern interference 


with good race relations.” And yet 
the Southern quilt of race relations 
has many patterns, and these are 
changing with some rapidity in 
both directions. 

But is the North moving ahead of 
the South in these respects? 


The 
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Supreme Court decisions, the activi- 
ties of federal agencies under the 
New Deal, the linkage between the 
Negro vote and the labor vote, 
agitation against discrimination, the 
poll tax and the white primary have 
more ready acceptance in the North. 

The most disturbing factor for 
American liberalism is the apparent 
cooperation between Northern Re- 
publican leadership in Congress and 
the reactionary Southern Democrat- 
ic leadership. This unholy alliance 
has already made itself felt on im- 
portant aspects of Negro life. If 
this alliance is maintained the South 
may succeed in fixing the Negro’s 
status even in the North as well as 
the South. The Northern Negro 
voters should understand the power 
in their hands to check any long- 
time relation between the political 
conservatives of the two sections 
who are now making themselves 
strange bed-fellows. 

The white majority is isolated 
from its Negro minority in the 
North, and it does not have a sol- 
idarity of interests against the fair 
treatment of Negroes. It is equally 
true that the Negro is not circum- 
scribed by a fixed pattern of politi- 
cal, economic and social caste in the 
North. Because of this unique op- 
portunity, one is led to wonder 
whether Negroes in the North are 
taking advantage of it. They have 
national political and trade-union 
power, but they are not fully repre- 
sented in the policy-making organi- 
zations, federal and state. If pres- 
sures would be exerted in these di- 
rections, the status of Negroes in 
the Northern and the Southern com- 
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munities could be affected for the 
better. 

It is imperative, therefore, that 
there should be no division in Ne- 
gro leadership and that the ranks of 
Negro leaders and masses should 
become closed. The slogan “divide 
and rule,’ which has been worked 
effectively by the imperialists could 
also operate here. If the Southern 
Negro leader moves forward 
through opportunism and compro- 
mise with pride, there is evidence 
to show that some Northern Negro 
leaders tend to be more vocal in 
protest and opposition to white dom- 
ination, but there is also the tenden- 
cy on their part to accept the hand- 
out and actually to “‘sell out’ in the 
interest of self, and thus compro- 
mise with principle. The North- 
erner may also become the self- 
seeking opportunist interested more 
in his own advancement than in the 
people whom he serves. 

Negroes in the North and the 
South must close ranks and move 
forward together. Techniques may 
need to differ in the two sections, 
but the goal of increasing fairness 
should be the same. The Negro 
people must demand that all cov- 
enants made by our leaders should 
be openly arrived at and not secretly 
settled by the few behind closed 
doors. Negroes of both sections 
should meet not as Southerners nor 
Northerners for the drafting of 
separate appeals of protest, one of 
which will be accommodating and 
compromising because of the people 
to whom it is addressed and the 
other more bold because its makers 
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need not fear reprisals from the peo- 
ple to whom their statement is di- 
rected. Together, these groups 


Sith: 


HE WORD fairer as used 

} here is taken to mean that 

which is characterized by a 
greater degree of frankness, 
honesty, justice and equitableness. 

In this light it is to be regretted 
that a subject such as this has any 
basis for discussion at all in a dem- 
ocracy founded upon the principles 
of Jefferson and Lincoln. It is es- 
pecially regrettable at a time when 
that democracy is faced with a 
struggle for survival in which all 
religious and racial groups are 
joined in a common cause against a 
common enemy, 

No one should discuss such a sub- 
ject with the idea of apologizing 
for or of defending any elements 
of unfairness in either section. 
Neither should such a discussion be 
used to create a division in the unity 
of thought among Negroes on their 
basic and vital problems. For de- 
spite the proud boast of many Ne- 
groes who can lay no other claim 
to distinction than to say “I have 
never been South,” those of us who 
have travelled or lived in both sec- 
tions know that the problems fac- 
ing the Negro which grow out of a 
lack of fairness in the North as well 
as the South are uncomfortably 
similar. Even “Jim Crow,” who is 
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should advance, in spite of varying 
techniques, towards a fuller democ- 
racy in the North and in the South, 


By James E. Shepard 


a legitimate son of the South, with 
a registered birth certificate in every 
southern state, parades himself in 
the most unexpected places in the 
North in spite of his illegitimacy. 

If one should attempt to make a 
comparative list stating in one-two- 
three order the elements of unfair- 
ness in the respective attitudes of the 
North and South toward the Ne- 
gro, it is certain that on the basis 
of the present situation the North 
would appear fairer. Legalized seg- 
regation on public carriers, political 
disfranchisement, low wages, police 
brutality, and personal disrespect do 
not find their comparable evils in 
the North. 

To me, it seems, however, that 
the important thing to consider is 
the trend toward fairness or unfair- 
ness as it is revealed in each set- 
tion rather than the status quo. My 
personal attitude, which can be dis- 
covered in all of my writings and 
public utterances, is not to defend 
the status quo in the South and say 
here let us rest; my efforts have been 
to champion and stimulate the prog- 
ress that is being made in better race 
relations and in the improvement of 
the status of the Negro by the real- 
istic approach of cooperation be- 
tween sensible men and women of 
good will in both races. This at- 
titude, or approach, more often than 
is generally admitted, finds its coun- 
terpart in the North, and its good 
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results there, as well as in the South, 
are evidence of its effectiveness. 

In considering the trend of the 
southern attitude it is important to 
recall the comparative history of the 
two sections, the pertinent facts of 
which the limits of this article pre- 
vent my setting forth, except to re- 
mind ourselves that the immediate 
aftermath of slavery was in many in- 
stances more cruel in its oppression 
of the Negro than slavery itself was. 

Nevertheless, throughout the 
darkest periods of the South’s his- 
tory there have been intelligent and 
liberal-minded white people who 
have regretted the conditions and 
burdens imposed upon the Negro 
by the existing situation, and they 
have worked for a change. The 
good results of their efforts cannot 
be denied. Many will admit that in 
gainful occupations, the Negro has 
many opportunities in the South 
which are denied him in the North. 
I think the South today is making 
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an effort, perhaps a more serious ef- 
fort than the North is making, to 
improve race relations and to im- 
prove the general lot of the Negro. 

Most southern white people 
frankly say that while making this 
effort to elevate the Negro, or to let 
him elevate himself, they mean to 
maintain certain traditional South- 
ern attitudes and social patterns; 
whether or not these aims are para- 
doxical and mutually exclusive as 
some claim them to be, time alone 
will tell. One thing apparent now, 
however, despite the distance still to 
go, is that the progress made in 
fairer treatment of the Negro as re- 
sult of this effort is definite, observ- 
able, and measurable. There has 
been substantial improvement in 
education, sanitation, health, in- 
come, and in many other areas of 
Negro life in the South. 

What is needed today is not a 
comparison of evils, but a unity of 
effort to bring about that which is 
good. 


IT WAS Bert Williams who first told the story of his hike 
along a hazardous mountain trail. ‘There I was mooching along,” 
he said, ‘on a path only four inches wide with a solid cliff on 
the left of me and a six thousand foot drop on the right. Suddenly 
I turns around and sees a lion chasing me. I begins to run like 
mad. Then I comes to a big turn in the path and what's in front 
of me but a great big tiger lashing his tail.” 

“For heaven's sake,” said the straight man. “What did you do?” 
“What could I do?” protested Mr. Williams. ‘The lion ate me.” 


Bennett Cerf, "Pocket Book of Jokes” 


COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Blues for a Bluecoat. In Mo- 
bile, Ala., a white police officer was 
arrested for raping a Negro girl in 
a police car after arresting her at 
home on a fake charge. 

Good, Good, Good—Fine, Fine, 
Fine. In Springfield, Mass., two 
whites were fined $15 each for race 
incitement after starting a fight with 
a Negro who bought a drink for a 
white girl. 

Patriotism Minus. In Birming- 
ham, Ala., a Negro hero of the sink- 
ing of the U.S.S. Franklin was pre- 
vented from giving a public bond 
talk by local officials although he 
was sent on a speaking tour with 
nine other survivors. 

London Bridges Falling Down. 
In London, England, colored South 
African soldiers are barred from 
visiting the city under orders from 
the South African government. 

Whacks for WACs. In Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky., three Negro W ACs 
were beaten with clubs by white 
civilian policemen when they walked 
into “white only” section of the lo- 
cal bus station. 

No Boogie by Basie. In Kansas 
City, Mo., Count Basie refused to 
play in the local Tower Theater be- 
cause the house bars Negro patrons. 

The British Are Coming. In 
Calcutta, India, Negro GI's boy- 
cotted the American swimming pool 
for soldiers on “Negro Day’ set 
aside for colored soldiers and in- 
stead went to the British-operated 
pool nearbv 
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Principal With Principles. In 
Gilmer, Tex., the principal of a 
Negro school was forced to quit his 
post when local whites found ‘out 
he was an NAACP member. 

Battle of the Mess Hall. In Seat- 
tle, Wash., members of Charlie Bar- 
nett’s band refused to eat in a Navy 
mess hall because a Negro in the 
band was not allowed to eat with 
them. The Navy finally relented. 

Keeping Whites in Their Place. 
In Alexandria, Va., a white woman 
was arrested by local police for re- 
fusing to leave the Negro section of 
a bus. 

Time For A Change. In Rocka- 
way Park, N. Y., two bath houses 
had their licenses suspended for five 
days because they refused to allow 
Negroes to change into swimming 
suits in their lockers. 

Union—But Not Now. In At- 
lanta, Ga., Negro workers in the 
CIO United Auto Workers Bell 
Aircraft local were forced to take 
Jim Crow seats at a union meeting. 

Freedom Of Covenant. In Chi- 
cago, the University of Chicago 
barred a meeting to discuss its re- 
strictive covenant support. 

More Bilboism. In Washington, 
Sen. Theodore Bilbo of Mississippi 
sent a letter to two Negroes in De- 
troit, addressing them as “My dear 
Nigger friends.” 

St. Louis Blues. In St. Louis, 
Mo., a Negro Navy veteran was 
fired from a war plant job because 
he removed a ‘‘For Colored Only” 
sign from the plant cafeteria. 


{| U. S. color bar forces Anne Brown to go 


to Paris for operatic debut 


By Madelin Blitzstein 


N THE theatrical field, in 
Gionsica comedy, on the stage 

and the screen, Negroes have 

had a difficult, though up- 
ward climb, to fame and recogni- 
tion. 

But in the field of grand opera, 
where the Metropolitan Opera 
Company wields complete control 
over the coveted honors, no Negro, 
not even a Paul Robeson or a 
Marian Anderson, whose genius 
for song is undenied and certainly 
unsurpassed, no man or woman 
whose skin has a_ pigmentation 
which is called colored, has ever 
been able to make the grade. 

That is why Anne Brown, whose 
personal beauty and unique artistry 
have brought her national acclaim 
from the country’s most prominent 
music critics on her epoch-making 
concert tours, intends to make her 
operatic debut soon, some 3,000 
miles from the famed Met. She will 
be in Paris as soon as that French 
capital is able to return to its pre- 
war status. 

Anne Brown is not willing to 
wait patiently until the day when 
one of two things will surely 
come to pass: either the government 
itself will support worthy artists 
or the institutions like the Metro- 
politan Opera Company will recog- 
nize the great contribution which 
the Negro artist can give them. 

“We'll never sing operas if we 


just keep saying let’s not try to crash 
but just remain satisfied with con- 
certs. Paris will be for me a step- 
pingstone to London and New 
York. Nothing is impossible nor 
too difficult to strive for. 

“My own life illustrates that for 
me. Look how I got my first chance 
back in 1934. I was in the gradu- 
ating class at the Institute of 
Musical Art (Juillard) in New 
York and I was just twenty years 
old. I read in the papers that 
George Gershwin had written a 
musical version of DuBose Hey- 
wards play, Porgy. 

“What did I do? Ask someone 
to get me an appointment? Pull 
strings because I was a scholarship 
pupil at Juillard? Nothing of the 
kind. I just sat myself down and 
wrote a letter to George Gershwin, 
asking him for an audition. 

“It worked and he asked me to 
come to see him. I sang for him. 
He was delighted. He called in his 
mother, Rose, who is a very good 
friend of mine to this day, and his 
brother, Ira, who is so successful as 
a lyric writer. He asked me to sing 
for them and they agreed with him 
—TI could do the role of Bess, sec- 
ond only to that of Porgy. 

“Then came even a greater thrill. 
George, who was one of the greatest 
musicians America has produced as 
well as one of the sweetest and 
most genuine persons I have ever 
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been privileged to meet and count as 
a friend, told me he was going to 
change the title from just Porgy to 
Porgy and Bess, in deference to me, 
That was one of the nicest things 
that ever happened to me.” 

But Anne Brown would not want 
you to think that she is just a Polly- 
anna who believes that building a 
career is a series of lucky breaks. 
She has had her ups and downs, 
plenty of them, though you would 
never guess it when you meet her 
and are completely captivated by 
her gracious beauty and her warm 
personality. 

Anne likes to think she inherited 
her strength of character and her 
determination in spite of set-backs 
from her grandmother. ‘Grandma 
began to study the violin at the age 
of fifty,” Anne smilingly and 
proudly said. 

She thinks that another part of 
her fortitude came to her via an 
uncle, William Wiggins, who loved 
music so much that he kept right 
on playing his fiddle even though 
he completely lost the use of his 
right hand. 

As for Anne’s feelings for her 
mother, Mary Wiggins Brown, who 
died a few years ago, they are dif- 
ficult to express, for they combine 
love, devotion and respect. 

“Mama insisted on _ bringing 
music into our house in Baltimore 
where my three sisters and I were 
born,” Anne reminisced. 

“And I say insisted because my 
father, then as now, disapproves 
strongly of any phase of art which 
leads toward the stage as a career. 
He is a doctor, Dr. Harry F. Brown. 
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He certainly must have met nice 
stagefolk but somehow he keeps on 
being opposed to the theatre on 
what I guess you would call moral 
grounds.” 

What happened, of course, was 
that a conflict over the education of 
the four girl) developed between 
Ma and Pa Brown, with Mrs. Brown 
transferring a love of music to her 
daughters by singing them soft lul- 
labies and acting out scenes from 
operas for their amusement, while 
Dr. Brown was trying to make cer- 
tain that his children would get 
good educations and find careers as 
school teachers. 

Well, Dr. Brown got his way 
with the three younger Brown sis- 
ters but not with Anne. 

‘Maybe I was more stubborn be- 
cause I was the eldest,” Anne 
Brown recalled. ‘“They all finished 
college and got degrees and are 
qualified teachers. But my dad was 
never able to discipline me as he 
wanted to. Maybe it was what peo- 
ple call just plain cussedness; may- 
be a nicer word is independence. At 
any rate, I am now convinced that I 
was practically born with an urgency 
to sing and be on the stage and 
nothing could have prevented my 
pursuing a career on the stage.” 

Dr. Brown still hates what he 
considers the immoral life stage 
people lead but he does not quarrel 
about such matters any more with 
Anne. Perhaps he has decided that 
she is really a grown woman now, 
especially since she has a child of 
her own, little Paula Anne. 

“Paula Anne isn’t like me,” con- 
tinued Anne Brown. “She is very 
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well-behaved and sweet-tempered. 
When I was ten years old, I worried 
my parents by following a travel- 
ing circus that visited Baltimore 
and my father had to follow the 
circus out of town to get me home 
again. 

“The first conservatory, where I 
took music lessons several after- 
noons a week in Baltimore while 
going to grammar school, had cran- 
nies and crevices in the outside wall. 
I was a thin, awkward, long-legged 
girl and I remember climbing from 
one niche to another just to hear 
the other pupils do their stuff. I 
guess I could never get too much 
music, 

“School days in Baltimore were 
not what they should have been in 
many ways, however. I hope my 
little daughter will get her educa- 
tion in a pleasanter way. I know 
that schools in Baltimore are still 
segregated, although now that I 
have been meeting so many people 
in so many different cities, this kind 
of prejudice seems more ridiculous 
to me all the time. 

“But segregation is not the only 
thing wrong with Baltimore schools. 
The teaching we received was far 
inferior to what was given in the 
white schools, in spite of the fact 
that we had children with very high 
1.Q.’s, like 190. My parents sup- 
plemented our school work and you 
can see they did a good job of it,— 
with my three sisters at least.” 

Anne Brown does not enjoy talk- 
ing about her home-town at all, not 
only because of her memories of her 
school days, but because today she 
is keen on the subject of racial 
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equality and she resents bitterly the 
fact that the manager of the Lyric 
Theatre there continues to bar Ne- 
groes from sitting downstairs. 

Anne Brown’s light tan skin is 
the result of a mixed ancestry, in- 
cluding Scotch-Irish, Irish, French, 
American-Indian and Negro fore- 
bears. 

“What it adds up to is my being 
an American,” Anne Brown as- 
serted with her customary assur- 
ance. 

“In fact, I don’t see how anyone 
can be more thoroughly American 
than I. Certainly, my Indian fore- 
bears represent the deepest of roots, 
and as for the Negroes, brought to 
this country in spite of themselves 
or their wishes, they were forced 
to become Americans, and have 
never had a chance to be anything 
else. 

“It is because I have so much 
patriotic sentiment about this coun- 
try that I am saddened all the time 
by the prejudices that deny Negroes, 
especially in the South, the oppor- 
tunity for education. I don’t ask 
special privileges for them—just a 
chance to develop into loyal, useful 
citizens prepared to do all the things 
that a nation needs to have done. 
I am hopeful that the peace which 
will follow this terrible war will 
find us nearer that goal.” 

After Anne Brown closed in 
Porgy and Bess she found her- 
self really famous, for Gershwin’s 
play had drawn raves from critics 
and audiences alike. Anne then 
and there decided to become a con- 
cert artist, although she did take 
several radio jobs and also played 
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parts in several plays, including 
Mamba’s Daughters, in which 
Ethel Waters was the star. The en- 
gagements which she is very proud 
of were those as soloist with such 
great symphony orchestras as the 
Philadelphia Symphony and New 
York Philharmonic. 

When Porgy and Bess was te- 
vived in 1941, she again played 
Bess. But when the road tour was 
discussed, she turned it down. She 
could have had a contract for two 
years amounting to $75,000, but it 
would have meant dreary days and 
nights hopping from one town to 
another and it also would have 
meant that she would be ‘‘typed”’ 
as Bess. 

“Instead, I decided to spend my 
time studying music, coaching with 
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Sophie Hits Jackpot 


such great singers as Lotte Lehman, 
and now my repertory is, I feel, a 
varied one, including German Lie- 
ders, Creole and Kentucky folk 
pieces, Negro spirituals and my be- 
loved Gershwin songs.” 

Recently she went to Hollywood 
to participate in Rhapsody in Blue, 
the moving-picture about Gersh- 
win’s life. 

“If you think I am fooling about 
going in for opera, you are wrong,” 
Anne Brown stresses, ‘I am perfect- 
ly serious about it. In my concert 
programs, I always include at least 
one number from Bizet’s Carmen, 
one of my favorite operas, and of 
course I have studied many operatic 
roles. I repeat: if am American 
opera company does not engage me 
soon, I will go to Paris and there 
fulfill my greatest ambition.” 


MANY YEARS AGO, Sophie Tucker was appearing at White 
City in Chicago. One day, Sheldon Brooks, the great Negro song 
writer, asked for an appointment to play a new tune for her. Be- 
cause she had been bombarded with new tunes from song pluggers, 
Sophie refused to see Brooks—until the late Molly Elkins, her con- 
fidante and maid, heard of the refusal. Miss Elkins, herself a great 
Negro performer some years earlier, pleaded with Miss Tucker. 
“You can’t afford to avoid any song writer,” she explained. “It 
just takes one to come along with the right tune.” 

Miss Tucker finally relented and invited Brooks to play his song. 
She was so thrilled with it that she immediately adopted it as her 
theme. It was Some of These Days—the song which helped es- 
tablish Sophie as a tradition of the stage. 

Irv Kupcinet, Chicago Times. 


{| Here’s test of your 
tolerance to other minorities 


= » You? 


Condensed from Glamour 


EW RACES or religions in history have escaped persecution. As a 

SJ ncn of one of these groups, ask yourself how tolerant you are 
toward other minorities. This quiz is designed to measure your un- 
conscious and unfounded prejudices. 

The answers to this quiz are on page 24. Score yourself 5 points 
for each question answered correctly. A score of 100 means that you 
are an unprejudiced, well-informed, and world-minded citizen. A score of 
80 to 100 shows room for improvement; below 80 means you are fine 
Fascist soil for the seeds of another war. 

1. Name at least three phrases in our common speech which reflect 
prejudice against minority groups. 

2. What words are now relegated to the vocabularies of the ignorant 
and uninformed? 

3. What percentage of the population of the United States is not native 
white Protestant? 38.6%? 55.3%? 17.9%? 

4. Give a reason why Rudyard Kipling would not be an appropriate 
speaker for a race tolerance program. 

5. An individual answering each of the following descriptions would 
be unwelcome at a ‘‘restricted’’” American hotel. Name him and tell why. 
A prime minister of England, a famous French novelist, the only five men 
who got to the North Pole with Peary, one of America’s outstanding scien- 
tists, founders of four great religions. 

6. How does it happen that a number of Americans of pure Caucasian 
parentage have Chinese blood in them? 

7. Which of these notable Americans were born in America? Judith 
Anderson, William S. Knudsen, Fritz Kreisler, Edgar A. Guest, Lily Pons, 
Walter Damrosch, Tony Sarg, Stephen S. Wise, Angelo Patri, Sidney 
Hillman, Daniel J. Tobin, Irving Berlin, Philip Murray, Andrew Carnegie, 
Knute Rockne. 

8. How many of our American Negroes are literate? 6 in 20? 10 in 
20? 18 in 20? 

9. How much of our population is Negro? 10%? 13%? 16%? 

10. How many states have absolutely no civil rights laws whatsoever? 
10? 14? 26? 

11. In southern states for every dollar spent on the education of a white 
child, how much is spent on the education of a Negro child? 12c? 28c? 
35c? 62c? 

12. How was the Fair Employment Practice Commission created? 
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13. How many Japanese-Americans serve in the United States Army? 
2600? 8000? 10,000? 

14. How much of American business do Jews control? 3.5%? 15%? 
25.6%? 52.3%? 

15. What is our Japanese-American population? 126,947? 153,900? 
200,000? 

16. What do Nisei and Sansei mean? 

17. Name three current best-sellers dealing with inter-racial and inter- 
faith problems. 

18. What religious groups were the objects of the following: a. The 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, b. the Massacre of the Innocents, c. The Act 
of Uniformity? 

19. Is the Negro brain less developed than the white? 
20. What and when was Black Pearl Harbor? 


Relations A Brasiness 


WHAT IS probably the first firm of its kind is in formation in 
New York City and it’s a direct by-product of the state’s new anti- 
discrimination law. The new firm will offer race relations advice 
to employers and some of the men who will be principals in it have 
already been in touch with several large corporations which are 
considering becoming its clients. 

The chief figures in the new firm will be a man with a labor 
background, another with a management background, and a Negro 
who has held an important post in the state government. 

Business Week. 
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MY MOST HUMILIATING 
JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


By Muriel Rahn 


F YOU asked about the ones 
Y up north, I might easily have 

told you about being turned 

out of the big Auditorium 
Hotel in Cleveland, Ohio, even 
though I had a reservation for a 
room there and a letter to prove it, 
signed by the manager, on the ho- 
tel stationery. I might also tell you 
that this experience was duplicated 
at the huge Gibson Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati, as well as the English Ho- 
tel in Indianapolis, and in each case 
I had a written letter from the man- 
agers, imploring me to please stop 
at their fine hotels, only to be turned 
away when they found I was col- 
ored. 

Or, I might tell you about the 
kind white people in Lafayette, In- 
diana, who allowed me to live in 
the best hotel there but politely re- 
quested me to have my meals in my 
room. You see, [ might have con- 
taminated the other diners in the 
dining room. 

But as far as Dixie, I imagine my 
most humiliating Jim Crow experi- 
ence happened while I was en route 
to New Orleans from New York 
City on a plane trip sponsored by 
the U. S. Treasury Department dur- 
ing the Sixth War Loan Drive. I 


MURIEL RAHN is a well-known Negro 
singer who played the lead in the Broad- 
way musical, Carmen Jones, 


boarded the plane at LaGuardia 
Field in New York and the ener- 
getic public relations people of the 
Eastern Airlines and the U. S. 
Treasury Department had the pho- 
tographers snap my picture together 
with the captain of the ship, waving 
a fond “farewell” to New York, 
which later appeared in the press 
with the caption, “Carmen Jones 
off on Bond Tour.” The trip was 
without incident or interest other 
than the usual niceties exchanged 
by the passengers until we reached 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Arriving at the Atlanta Airport, 
naturally everyone was quick to 
alight and stretch his legs. The 
group of passengers, including my- 
self, immediately made for the con- 
cessionaire where notions, novel- 
ties, coffee and sandwiches were 
sold. 

For a moment I had forgotten I 
was in Dixie, everything had been 
so nice “above.” I walked into the 
small concession and purchased a 
10c comb. Then, innocently, went 
along with the rest of the passen- 
gers toward the lunch counter 
where coffee and sandwiches were 
being served. 

Imagine my embarrassment when 
a loud voice with a heavy drawl 
yelled: “Hey, you can’t eat in here!” 

Twenty passengers, all white ex- 
cept me, turned around, halted by 
the remark and stared at the owner 
of the loud, raucous voice. He re- 
peated, ‘You can’t eat nothin’ in 
here!” and pointed at me. It 
stunned my fellow travellers as 
much as it did me but I suddenly 
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realized that now I was back in 
Dixie. 

I lost my appetite, I couldn’t 
have eaten even if I had been 
starved. I almost lost my temper 
and started to yell back but I re- 
membered I was in the south. I 
turned, and walked out of the place. 

The rest of the passengers lost 
their appetites, too, I think, but 
none of them had the guts to do 
anything about it, insofar, as the 
owner of the concession was con- 
cerned. One kind lady offered to 


bring some coffee and a sandwich 
to me on the plane. I thanked her 
and refused. 

A few minutes later the rest of 
the passengers boarded the plane. 
There was a sort of strange silence 
and all seemed to feel guilty. | 
went on to New Orleans and was 
instrumental in selling over $1,000- 
000 worth of War Bonds. I 
worked during the War Bond meet- 
ing with mixed emotion. I won- 
dered whether it was worthwhile. 
. . « I guess it was! 


Ellingtonia 
IT IS an axiom in the Duke Ellington office that the Duke never 
fires a man; a man usually fires him. Of the five-piece band with 
which he launched his career 26 years ago, three men are still work- 
ing for him; the fourth is the Duke himself; the fifth is dead. 
David Ewen, This Month 
DUKE ELLINGTON is an extraordinary eccentric and slightly 
on the genius side. Ellington has the largest collection of pills 
—all sizes, all colors—that you could find outside of the ware- 
house of Parke, Davis & Co. Ellington has pills for every purpose. 
Vitamin pills, sulfa pills, blood pills, digestion pills, sodamint 
tablets. He takes them at various times during the day and 
night. He can get along on less sleep than anybody who works 
as hard as he does, averaging three or four hours a night, about 
two hours less than Edison used to average. 
Maurice Zolotow, Variety 
DUKE ELLINGTON is a notorious late-riser. Recently, he's 
been obliged to get up earlier than usual in connection with a new 
music project. Walking into the Gateway restaurant the other 
afternoon at 3, the Duke stopped short at the sight of several 
familiar song pluggers and writers grouped around a table. 
“You don’t .mean to say you people are up too?” he asked 
incredulously. 
Metronome 
DUKE ELLINGTON could do 62-hour-long airshows featuring 
only his own compositions without repeating a number. At least, 
this is the contention of a statistician (probably just a fancy name 
for press agent) who figures that Ellington’s compositions if played 
end to end would last for 3,725 minutes. 
Down-Beat 


] Slums of world created 
by colonial systems 


Cole 


Condensed from the book, “Color and Democracy” 
By W. E. B. DuBois 


the world. They are today 
the places of greatest con- 
centration of poverty, dis- 
ease, and ignorance of what the hu- 
man mind has come to know. They 
ate centers of helplessness, of dis- 
couragement of initiative, of forced 
labor, and of legal suppression of 
all activities or thoughts which the 
master country fears or dislikes. 
They resemble in some ways the 
municipal slums of the nineteenth 
century in culture lands. In those 
days men thought of slums as in- 
evitable, as being caused in a sense 
by the wretched people who inhab- 
ited them, as yielding to no reme- 
dial action in any conceivable time. 
If abolished, the dregs of humanity 
would re-create them. Then we 
were jerked back to our senses by 
the realization that slums were in- 
vestments where housing, sanita- 
tion, education, and spiritual free- 
dom were lacking, and where for 
this reason the profits of the land- 
lords, the merchants, and the ex- 
ploiters were enormous. 
To most people this characteriza- 
tion of colonies will seem over- 
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W. E. B. DUBOIS is considered dean 
of American Negro thought, was for- 
merly editor of the magazine Crisis and 
has written several Negro classics in- 
cluding Dusk Of Dawn, The Souls Of 
Black Folk and Black Reconstruction. 


drawn, and of course in one major 
respect colonies differ radically from 
slums. Municipal slums are mainly 
festering sores drawing their sub- 
stance from the surrounding city 
and sharing the blood and the cul- 
ture of that city. Colonies, on the 
other hand, are for the most part 
quite separate in race and culture 
from the peoples who control them. 
Their culture is often ancient 
and historically fine and valuable, 
spoiled too often by misfortune and 
conquest and misunderstanding. 
This sense of separation, therefore, 
makes colonies usually an integral 
entity beyond the sympathy and the 
comprehension of the ruling world. 
But in both city and colony, labor 
is forced by poverty, and crime is 
largely disease. 

What, then, are colonies? Leav- 
ing analogies, in this case none too 
good, we look to facts, and find 
them also elusive. It is difficult to 
define a colony precisely. There are 
the dry bones of statistics; but the 
essential facts are neither well meas- 
ured nor logically articulated. After 
all, an imperial power is not inter- 
ested primarily in censuses, health 
surveys, or historical research. Con- 
sequently we know only approxi- 
mately, and with wide margins of 
error, the colonial population, the 
number of the sick and the dead, 
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and just what happened before the 
colony was conquered. 

For the most part, today the co- 
lonial peoples are colored of skin; 
this was not true of colonies in other 
days, but it is mainly true today. 
And to most minds, this is of fatal 
significance; coupled with Negro 
slavery, Chinese coolies and doc- 
trines of race inferiority, it proves 
to most white folk the logic of the 
modern colonial system: Colonies 
are filled with peoples who never 
were abreast with civilization and 
never can be. 

This rationalization is very satis- 
factory to empire-builders and in- 
vestors, but it does not satisfy sci- 
ence today, no matter how much it 
did yesterday. 

Skin color is a matter of climate, 
and colonies today are mainly in the 
hot, moist tropics and semitropics. 
Naturally, here skins are colored. 

But historically these lands also 
were seats of ancient cultures among 
normal men. Here human civiliza- 
tion began, in Africa, Asia, and 
Central America. 

What has happened to these folk 
across the ages? They have been 
conquered, enslaved, oppressed, and 
exploited by stronger invaders. But 
was this invading force invariably 
stronger in body, keener in mind, 
and higher in culture? Not neces- 
sarily, but always stronger in offen- 
sive technique, even though often 
lower in culture and only average 
in mind. 

Offensive technique drew the 
conquerors down upon the con- 
quered, because the conquered had 
the fertile lands, the needed mate- 
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rials, the arts of processing goods 
for human needs. With the con- 
querors concentrating time and 
thoughts on these aspects of culture, 
usually the conquered could not op- 
pose the barbarians with muscle, 
clubs, spears, gunpowder, and cap- 
ital. In time, the invaders actually 
surpassed, and far surpassed, the 
weaker peoples in wealth, tech- 
nique, and variety of culture pat- 
terns, and made them slaves to in- 
dustry and servants to white men’s 
ease. 

But what of thé future? Have the 
present masters of the world such 
an eternal lien on civilization as to 
ensure unending control? By no 
means; their very absorption in war 
and wealth has so weakened their 
moral fiber that the end of their 
rule is in sight. Also, the day of 
the colonial conquered peoples 
dawns, obscurely but surely. 

Today, then, the colonial areas lie 
inert or sullenly resentful or seeth- 
ing with hate and unrest. With un- 
limited possibilities, they have but 
scraps of understanding of modern 
accumulations of knowledge; but 
they are pressing toward education 
with bitter determination. The con- 
querors, on the other hand, are giv- 
ing them only the passing attention 
which preoccupation with problems 
of wealth and power at home leaves 
for colonial “problems.” 

What, then, do modern colonies 
look like, feel like? It is difficult to 
draw any universal picture. Super- 
ficial impressions are. common: 
black boys diving for pennies; hu- 
man horses hitched to rickshaws; 
menial service in plethora for a 
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wage near nothing; absolute rule 
over slaves, even to life and death; 
fawning, crawling obeisance; high 
salaries, palaces, and luxury coupled 
with abject, nauseating, diseased 
poverty—this in a vague, imperfect 
way paints the present colonial 
world. 

It is not nearly so easy as it would 
appear to fill in this outline and 
make it precise and scientific. Em- 
pires do not want nosy busybodies 
snooping into their territories and 
business. Visitors to colonies are, to 
be sure, allowed and encouraged ; 
but their tours are arranged, offi- 
cials guide them in space and in 
thought, and they see usually what 
the colonial power wants them to 
see and little more. Dangerous 
“radicals” are rigorously excluded. 

My own visits to colonies have 
been rare and unsatisfactory. Sev- 
eral times I have tried in vain to 
visit South Africa. No visas were 
obtainable. I have been in British 
and French West Africa and in 
Jamaica. 

In Sierra Leone I landed at Free- 
town in 1923. I was passed through 
the customs without difficulty, as 
my papers were in order. Then for 
some reason the authorities became 
suspicious. With scant courtesy, I 
was summoned peremptorily down 
to headquarters, to a room off the 
commen jail, with pictures of es- 
caped criminals decorating the 
walls. 

What did I want in Sierra Leone? 
I handed in my passport, showing 
that I was United States Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Liberia, stopping 
simply to visit on my way home. 
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The commissioner unbent and dis- 
missed me. That afternoon I was 
invited to a tea party at the gov- 
ernor’s mansion! What would have 
happened to me if I had not had a 
diplomatic passport, or if I had been 
merely a colored man seeking to 
study a British colony? 

The same year I visited Senegal 
and Conakry. I was received with 
great courtesy, but into the ruling 
caste; I had no contact with the 
mass of the colonial people. I 
lodged with the American consul ; 
the French consul had me at dinner 
and the English consul at tea in his 
palatial mansion. But little did I 
see or learn of the millions of Ne- 
groes who formed the overwhelm- 
ing mass of the colonial population. 

In 1915, I visited Jamaica. I 
landed at Kingston and then, being 
tired and on vacation, did the un- 
conventional thing of walking 
across the island to Mantego Bay. 
I immediately became an object of 
suspicion. It was wartime. I was 
in a sense, albeit unconsciously, in- 
truding into Jamaica’s backyard. I 
had proper visas, but I was not fol- 
lowing the beaten path of the 
tourist. 

I was soon warned by a furtive 
black man that the police were on 
my track. My only recourse was to 
look up a longtime friend, principal 
of the local school. He ostentatiously 
drove me downtown, seated with 
him high in his surrey behind pranc- 
ing horses. Thus was I properly in- 
troduced and vouched for. The point 
is that in all these cases one saw 
the possibility of arbitrary power 
without appeal and of a race and 
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class situation unknown in free 
countries. 

In the main, colonial peoples are 
living abnormally, save those of the 
untouched or inert mass of natives. 
Where the whites form a small rul- 
ing group, they are most abnormal 
and are not, as is assumed, replicas 
of the home group. They consist 
chiefly of representatives of com- 
mercial concerns whose first object 
is to make money for themselves 
and the corporations they represent. 
They are in the main hard-boiled, 
often ruthless businessmen, unre- 
strained by the inhibitions of home 
in either law or custom. 

Next come the colonial officials, 
either identical with the commercial 
men or more or less under their 
domination, especially through 
home influence. 

Colonials and businessmen clash, 
but business usually wins. Some- 
times philanthropic career officials 
get the upper hand; but they are in 
danger of being replaced or losing 
promotion. The official class-heads, 
assistants, clerks, wives, and chil- 
dren—are apt to be arrogant, raised 
above their natural position and 
feeling their brief authority; they 
lord it over despised natives and 
demand swift and exemplary pun- 
ishment for any affront to their dig- 
nity. 

The courts presided over by 
whites are usually even-handed in 
native quarrels, but through fear 
are strict, harsh, and even cruel in 
cases between natives and whites. 
White prestige must be maintained 
at any cost. There is usually a con- 
siderable group of white derelicts, 
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hangers-on, sadistic representatives 
of the “superior race,” banished to 
colonies by relatives who are 
ashamed to keep them at home. 

This whole group of whites 
forms a caste apart, lives in segre- 
gated, salubrious, and protected 
areas, seldom speaks the vernacular 
or knows the masses except off- 
cially. Their regular income from 
colonial services is liberal according 
to home standards and often fan- 
tastic according to the standard of 
living in colonies. 

Conceive of an income of $10,- 
000 a year for a colonial governor 
over people whose average income 
is $25 a year! The officials get fre- 
quent vacations with pay, and are 
penstoned after comparatively short 
service. The pensions are paid for 
life by colonial taxation, and the 
pensioners are regarded as experts 
on colonial matters the rest of their 
lives. 

Where the white resident contin- 
gent is relatively large, as in South 
Africa and Kenya, the caste condi- 
tions are aggravated and the whites 
become the colony while the natives 
are ignored and neglected except as 
low-paid labor largely without 
rights that the colonists need respect. 

Below this group of white over- 
lords are the millions of natives. 
Their normal and traditional life 
has been more or less disrupted and 
changed in work, property, family 
life, recreation, health habits, food, 
religion, and other cultural matters. 
Their initiative, education, freedom 
of action, have been interfered with 
to a greater or less extent. Author- 
ity has been almost entirely with- 
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drawn from their control and the 
white man’s word is law in most 
cases. 

Their native standards of life 
have been destroyed and the new 
standards cannot be met by a pov- 
erty that is the worst in the world. 
The mass of natives sink into care- 
less, inert, or sullen indifference, 
making their contact with whites as 
rare as possible, and incurring re- 
peated punishment for laziness and 
infraction of arbitrary or inexplica- 
ble rules. 

Up from these rise two groups: 
the toadies or “white folks niggers,” 
who use flattery and talebearing to 
curry favor; and the resentful, bit- 
ter, and ambitious who seek by op- 
position or education to achieve the 
emancipation of their land and peo- 
ple. The educated and the half- 
educated, in particular, are the 
object of attack and dislike by the 
whites and are endlessly slandered 
in all testimony given visitors and 
scientists. 

The missionaries form another 
class. They have been of all sorts 
of persons; unworldly visionaries, 
former pastors out of a job, social 
workers with and without social sci- 
ence, theologians, crackpots, and 
humanitarians. Their vocation is so 
unconventional that it is almost 
without standards of training or set 
norms of effort. 

Yet missionaries have spent tens 


of millions of dollars and influenced 
hundreds of millions of men with 
results that literally vary from heav- 
en to hell. Missionaries represent 
the oldest invasion of whites, and 
incur the enmity of business and the 
friendship of natives. Colonial of- 
ficials, on pressure from home, com- 
promise differences, and the keener 
natives thereupon come to suspect 
missionary motives and the native 
toadies rush to get converted and 
cash in on benefits. The total result 
varies tremendously according to the 
pressure of these elements. 

Despite a vast literature on co- 
lonial peoples, there is today no 
sound scientific basis for compre- 
hensive study. What we have are 
reports of officials who set out to 
make a case for the imperial power 
in control; reports of missionaries 
of all degrees of reliability and ob- 
ject; report of travelers swayed by 
every conceivable motive and fitted 
or unfitted for testimony by widely 
varying education, ideals, and relia- 
bility. 

When science tries to study co- 
lonial systems in Africa and Asia, it 
meets all sorts of hindrances and in- 
complete statements of fact. In few 
cases is there testimony from the 
colonial peoples themSelves, or im- 
partial scientific surveys conducted 
by persons free of compulsion from 
imperial control and dictation. 
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A NEGRO FATHER, rather anxious 
to marry off his daughter, was sitting 
on the veranda of his home with his 
wife one evening when his daughter and 
her beau came along and sat down near 
them. The youth began to tell the girl 
how pretty she was. 

Behind a palm, the mother whispered 
to her husband: “Oh, he doesn’t know 
we're here and he’s going to propose. 
Whistle to warn him.” 

“What for?” replied the husband. 
“Nobody ever whistled to warn me.” 
Edward Jones 


THE BOSS, short of help, was urg- 
ing his Negro secretary to postpone her 
marriage. 

“Can't you ask the young man to wait 
a few weeks?” he queried. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t feel I know 
him that well.” 

Ralph Blackstone 


“I JUST can’t marry him, Mother,’’ 
bemoaned the young Negro girl very 
much in love, “Last night he told me 
he was an atheist and didn’t believe in 
hell.” 

“You just go right ahead and marry 
him,” said her mother, ‘and between the 
two of us, we'll convince him he’s 
wrong.” 

Cecil Wall 


A YOUNG MAN came to a grouchy 
Negro father to ask for the hand of his 
daughter. Snarled the father: “Can you 
cook, sew, mend, nurse babies, do the 
washing, buy groceries and plan meals?” 

“No sir,” the young man admitted. 
“I can’t do those things. Why do you 
ask?” 

“Because,” the father informed him, 
“my daughter can’t either.” 

Carter Cotton 
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A NEWLY-MARRIED Negro hus. 
band was called into court for beating 
his spouse. The judge rebuked him: 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self beating your wife like that. Do you 
know of any reason why I shouldn't send 
you to prison?” 

“Well,” said the defendant, “if you 
do, it will break up our honeymoon.” 
Bryan Johnson 


THE LAWYER was seeking the real 
reason why his Negro client wanted a 
divorce. “I take it that your relations 
are not pleasant?” 

The man sighed. ‘My relations are 
all right but hers are unbearable.” 

Jack Morse 


“I FEEL very strongly and must deal 
severely with you,” began the judge in 
his address to a Negro, who was in court 
on charges of wife desertion. 

“But, Judge, you don’t understand,” 
protested the Negro. ‘You don’t know 
my wife. I ain't a deserter. I'm a fugi- 
tive.” 

Thesaurus of Anecdotes 


A YOUNG Negro wife who thought 
she was losing her husband’s affection 
went to a medium for a love potion. 
This mystery woman told her: ‘Get a 
raw piece of beef, cut flat, about an 
inch thick. Slice an onion in two, and 
rub the meat on both sides with it. Put 
on pepper and salt, and toast it on each 
side over a red coal fire. Drop on it 
three lumps of butter and two sprigs of 
parsley and get him to eat it.” 

The young wife did so, and her hus- 
band loved her ever after, 

John Cummins 
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BOOK SECTION 


A condensation from the book. 


By John Beecher 


A dramatic, exciting epic of the men and the ship that made Amer- ; 
ican maritime history by cracking racial lines when they took the S.S. 
Booker T. Washington, first Liberty ship named after a Negro and } 
first skippered by a Negro, out to sea. Full of grim adventure and § 
vivid tales, All Brave Sailors is a brilliantly-written, memorable book } 
written by a man who sailed two years with the vessel. 


Copyright, 1945, By L. B. Fischer Pub. Corp., N. Y. (Price, $2.50) 
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{| The story of a valiant skipper who fought 
race hate and Atlantic gales with a steady hand 


All 


By John Beecher 


HE WAITING room of the 
} Richmond bus station is full 
of people, but Captain Mul- 
zac and I find two seats to- 
gether and sit down to read, since 
we have hours to wait for the 1 a.m. 
Norfolk bus. Our ship is sailing 
from there in the morning, and we 
are on our way back from short 
leaves in New York. The Captain 
is reading a magazine review of 
Wendell Willkie’s One World. He 
reads a passage aloud to me, and we 
get into a discussion. The Captain 
thinks Willkie is one of those rare 
men who can go on learning all his 
life. 

While we are talking, I glance 
up and notice that all the people 
around us have stopped what they 
were doing to stare at us. Gradually 
the whole waiting room full of peo- 
ple is one great silent stare. The Cap- 
tain always gets some attention 
because of his four gold stripes 
and the ‘‘scrambled eggs’’ on his 
cap visor, but this is different. I 
begin to tighten up inside. The 
Captain must notice the staring, too, 
but he gives no sign, and goes on 


JOHN BEECHER is former purser on 
the S.S. Booker T. Washington. He has 
been a staff writer for the New York 
Post and on the staff of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee. He is a 
descendant of Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
now a contributing editor of NeGro Dr- 
GEST. 
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talking about Wendell Willkie's 
four-square stand for world-wide 
racial democracy. 

A policeman comes in through the 
street door. A man just inside 
points to the Captain and me. The 
policeman comes over to us. We 
go on talking, and pay no attention 
to him standing there. The police. 
man then leans down to me and 
asks, “Is he colored?” He jerks his 
thumb at the Captain on the bench 
beside me. ‘“He’s an American,” 
I say. 

“But isn’t he colored?” the cop 
says belligerently. 

“He's the Captain of an Ameti- 
can ship,” I say, ‘‘with one of the 
finest records in this war. What has 
whether he’s colored or not got to 
do with anything?” 

“This is Virginia,” the cop says. 
“Can’t no colored man, I don’t care 
who he is, sit in a white folks’ 
waiting-room in this state.” 

‘He has taken thousands of white 
soldiers across the ocean on his ship, 
and risked his life delivering the 
bombs and other material they need 
to fight with, but he isn’t good 
enough to sit here?” 

“T got my order to put him out.” 

“Then you'll have to put me out, 
too,” I say. 

The Captain has been quietly lis- 
tening. “I'll go,” he says. ‘“We've 
got to take the ship out at six o’clock 
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in the morning and we won't be 
able to if we're in a Richmond jail. 
But listen,” and he raises his voice 
so all the staring people can hear. 
“Your orders are no good. Your 
orders are the kind they give in Hit- 
les Germany. While we're out 
there fighting fascism, you fellows 
down here are working for fascism 
in the United States. After we get 
through smashing fascism over 
there, we're coming back here— 
right here to Virginia—and finish 
the job.” 

Nobody says anything, the whole 
waiting-room of white people hav- 
ing listened to what the Captain has 
said, and thinking about it. There 
isn’t so much as a hostile look. 

“T can’t help it,” the cop mum- 
bles finally. “I got my orders.” 

The Captain and I go outside and 
wait for the Norfolk bus. We stand 
up there for two hours, but it 
doesn’t seem so long because of all 
the people—colored people—who 
come out of the night to shake the 
Captain’s hand. It looks as if all of 
Negro Richmond has heard about 
Captain Mulzac’s being thrown out 
of bus station, and has come to pay 


him homage. 

When the bus comes, the Cap- 
tain and I go on through to the col- 
ored section in the back, where we 
sit down together. I expect to be the 
one who is asked to move this time, 
but the bus driver takes up my 
ticket and says nothing. Then we are 
speeding down the lonely highway 
along the James. I doze off and 
wake up as we are pulling out of 
Williamsburg. At Jamestown, just 
a few miles from here, a Dutch ship 
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arrived in 1619, bringing 20 Negro 
slaves, and the thing was first started 
that still dishonors America. I can’t 
sleep the rest of the way, for think- 
ing about it. 

When the Captain and I go 
aboard the SS Booker T. Washing- 
ton in the dawn light, it is like com- 
ing home from an alien land. Half 
an hour later, we cast off. The Cap- 
tain is up on the bridge, giving the 
orders to the helmsman. He can 
maneuver a ship out of a tight spot 
into the stream with fewer bells than 
anybody the engineers ever sailed 
under. ‘‘Hard right .. . half ahead 
... half astern... hard left...” 
Quiet and sure the commands fol- 
low each other and the ship re- 
sponds, finding her way through 
the harbor obstructions. ‘Full speed 
ahead!”” comes at last. We are on 
our course for the open sea and 
“Steady she goes!” is the master’s 
order. ‘Steady she goes!’’ the man 
at the wheel repeats. 


HERE Hugh Mulzac was 
up, on St. Vin- 

cent’s Island in the British 

West Indies, there were 
class but not racial lines. His father 
was a white man but his mother was 
“black as Mrs. Bethune,” he says. 
They belonged to the island aristoc- 
racy. 

Nearby Union Island in the 
Grenadines with its cotton planta- 
tions belonged to them, inherited 
from Hugh’s grandfather, an Aber- 
deen Scotchman who had come out 
as a pioneer. Hugh’s father main- 
tained a whale fishery, and a ship- 
yard where he built schooners and 
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whaleboats. The Mulzacs had two 
homes, one on St. Vincent’s and 
another on Union Island, where 
they lived after school was out in the 
summertime. 

Hugh was the eldest of his moth- 
er’s nine children and the ‘‘pet of 
the old lady.” The daughter of an 
Episcopalian minister, she was the 
church organist. Hugh was a choir 
boy. After he finished the island 
school, he worked in his father’s 
shipyard along with his brother La- 
mie, who is now a first-class car- 
penter in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Hugh first went to sea on one of 
his father’s schooners, the Sunbeam, 
plying among the many islands 
which arch across the entrance to 
the Caribbean. A brother by his 
father’s first wife was the Sunbeam’s 
skipper. Though his father was de- 
termined that Hugh should study 
engineering in Trinidad, the boy 
yearned to visit the great world be- 
yond the islands. He got his chance 
in Barbados. His brother, the Sun- 
beam’s skipper, was ashore on ship’s 
business when Captain Grandison 
of the Aeolus, a Norwegian barque 
in harbor, sent word aboard that he 
needed an ordinary. Hugh quickly 
stowed his gear in his sea-bag and 
reported to Captain Grandison. 

“How old are you?” the Cap- 
tain asked him. 

“21,” Hugh lied. 

“Is your brother willing for you 
to sign on?” 

“Yes,”” Hugh lied again. He knew 
his brother would never give his 
permission. 

“All right, lad,’”’ the Norwegian 
master said. ‘You'll do.” 
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Captain Grandison had been a 
missionary in his early days. He 
took a great interest in Hugh and 
gave him navigation books to study, 
When the Aeolus reached her first 
port of call, Wilmington in North 
Carolina, the Captain and Hugh 
went ashore together on Sunday 
morning. They walked along the 
old streets bordered with crepe myr- 
tles and ante-bellum homes until 
they found the Episcopalian church, 
But Hugh was stopped at the door, 

“I couldn’t understand,” he says, 
“I thought I must have done some. 
thing wrong. Then the man at the 
door said, ‘We don’t allow any 
niggers in this church.’ That was the 
first time in my life I had heard the 
word ‘nigger.’ I just never had run 
into anything like that. Captain 
Grandison told the man at the 
church door that if I couldn’t go in- 
side, it was because Jesus Christ 
wasn’t in there, and he wouldn't go 
in either. We went back aboard 
ship together and didn’t come ashore 
any more in that port. I thought, ‘If 
this is the United States, the land of 
freedom they talk about, I never 
want to come back.’ ” 

The Aeolus sailed from Wilming- 
ton laden with rosin for England. 
Forty days later she docked in Lon- 
don, after near shipwreck in the 
Channel when, with Hugh at the 
wheel, she collided with a Russian 
barquentine, losing her anchor, 
foremast, and yard-arms. For the 
next three years, Hugh sailed on 
square-riggers to India, China, Aus- 
tralia, and around Cape Horn to 
South America. 

His father meanwhile had be- 
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come reconciled to Hugh’s becom- 
ing a sailor and, when Hugh had 
his required deep-sea time in, 
financed his course at the Swansea 
Nautical College in Wales. Hugh 
was 25 when he stood for his sec- 
ond mate’s ticket in 1911. The ex- 
amination opened with the writing 
of a laudatory essay on the British 
Empire. Hugh didn’t do so well 
with the essay, but he knew his sea- 
manship, navigation, and mathema- 
tics thoroughly, and passed high, 
being granted a license in both sail 
and steam. 

He shipped out at once as a quar- 
termaster on a steamship bound for 
Jamaica, where he got a mate's 
berth on a Norwegian fruit ship. 
But on arrival in Baltimore she tied 
up, and Hugh was beached in the 
country he had resolved never to 
come back to. This time, he was 
fated to stay, and to merge his lot 
with the tragic one of Negro Amer- 
icans, 

“I had an English mate's ticket 
in my hand,” he says, “and I had 
no better sense than to walk right 
into the Merchants’ and Miners’ 
Line. I asked for a quartermaster's 
job.” 

“What?” they said. “We don’t 
hire no niggers on deck.” 


Sx YEARS later, Hugh 
Mulzac was still in Balti- 


more. A girl had held him. 

They had got married and 
there were children. He was still 
a seaman, taking whatever jobs 
America would let him have; deck 
jobs on schooners, working as a 
steward or as a cook on steamships. 


But when the United States en- 
tered the war against Germany in 
April, 1917, his hopes rose again. 
All the papers carried an urgent call 
for all men with sufficient sea ex- 
perience to qualify themselves as 
officers. The War Shipping Board 
was establishing an upgrading 
school to rush them through. 

Hugh Mulzac applied at once, 
producing all his discharges and his 
British second mate’s license. He 
was flatly rejected, on the ground 
that he wasn’t an American citizen. 
He pointed out that other qualified 
non-citizens were receiving ‘‘red-ink 
licenses,” good for the duration of 
the war. Ultimately one was issued 
to him, and he got shipped to 
France as a second mate. When he 
got home, his final citizenship 
papers had come through. 

Again, he applied for admission 
to the Shipping Board School. This 
time he was accepted, graduating in 
two days with his American second 
mate’s license. He kept shipping to 
France and England for a year and 
then went up for his chief mate’s 
examination. You were allowed 
five days to write it. He finished all 
his questions in nine hours and 
passed. 

In 1920, he presented himself to 
the Merchant Marine Inspectors in 
Baltimore for the master’s examina- 
tions. When he had completed 
them, the chief inspector gave out a 
story to the newspapers. He said 
that this man, the first Negro in 
his knowledge to sit for an ocean- 
going master’s ticket, had passed 
higher than any candidate ever ex- 
amined by his office. 
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It would have taken more than 
newspaper publicity to persuade the 
shipowners to give Captain Mul- 
zac a vessel. He had to ship again 
as a chief mate. Then the fabulous 
Marcus Garvey hired him. Garvey 
was a Negro promoter with dreams 
of becoming Emperor of Africa. He 
was later jailed as a swindler of his 
race, but in those years he appeared 
to Hugh Mulzac and other millions 
of Negro Americans as the Moses 
who would lead them out of eco- 
nomic bondage. 

Opportunities which had been 
opened to Negroes during the war 
were being rapidly withdrawn as 
the war production boom collapsed. 
The Ku Klux Klan was organizing 
all over the nation to drive the 
Negro even out of fields he had 
traditionally occupied. Garvey’s ap- 
peal was based on the bitter disil- 
lusionment of the Negro which fol- 
lowed the war “to save democracy.” 

His grandiose plan was to trans- 
port the entire American Negro 
population back to Africa and build 
a mighty black state where Negroes 
would rule themselves. To this end, 
he had acquired a vast concession in 
Liberia, where colonization would 
commence, and had founded a 
steamship company, the Black Star 
Line. 

Garvey had visions of a huge 
future fleet of liners and, pending 
the establishment of service, sold 
thousands of Negroes tickets to 
Africa on an installment basis. To 
begin with, he had only the 1,000 
ton “Yarmouth,” plying between 
New York and the West Indies. 
Hugh Mulzac became her captain. 
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Garvey later acquired the “Kana- 
wha,” a fast yacht, and the “Gen- 
eral Goethals,” a former German 
ship taken over by the government 
during the war. When a catastro- 
phic depression struck American 
shipping in 1922, Captain Mulzac’s 
“Yarmouth” was tied up. She rusted 
at the dock for years, and was finally 
sold for wharfage. 

Together with Chief Engineer 
John Garrett and Radio Operator 
Cecil Blackman, who had also served 
on Black Star Line ships, Captain 
Mulzac opened a nautical school in 
Harlem. It drew the most ambi- 
tious Negro youth, who dreamed of 
becoming the officers of Garvey’s 
great African fleet. But the Black 
Star Line went broke a year later, 
and Captain Mulzac closed his 
school. There was no use prepar- 
ing young men for jobs that Amer- 
ica wouldn’t let them hold. 

He went back to sea as a steward 
on the Bull Line. Hoping that he 
might somehow win gradual ad- 
vancement, he stuck to the line for 
years. They made him third mate 
and wireless operator. Sometime he 
had to serve as third mate and stew- 
ard combined. White men with far 
less experience and lower qualifica- 
tions than himself were constantly 
advanced over his head. At last he 
asked the company to give him a 
chance as second mate. After all, 
he held an ocean-going master’s 
license. It was impossible to give 
a Negro anything better, the com- 
pany said, than third mate or stew- 
ard, and many people objected even 
to that. 

Hugh Mulzac quit, to save his 
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self-respect. Long before, as a deck 
hand and then as a steward, he had 
learned to be an expert painter. If 
he could paint ships, he ought to be 
able to paint houses. He found that 
he could, well enough to support 
his wife and five children by it. But 
he drifted back to sea again in the 
eatly thirties, as a cook and stew- 
ard. In 1934 and ’35 he was one 
of the rank-and-filers who tried to 
transform the rotten old Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union into a fight- 
ing organization. He had always 
believed strongly in trade unionism 
and had taken out his book in the 
British Marine Firemen and Sailors’ 
Union back in 1910. 

The black depression in shipping 
since 1922 had given the shipown- 
ers the chance to beat down sea- 
men’s wages and working conditions 
to an appallingly low level. Men 
were competing for the chance to 
ship as work-aways, just for their 
bunk and chow, plus one dollar or 
even one cent a month, to make it 
“constitutional.” As a steward on 
the Calmar Line Hugh Mulzac went 
out in the great East Coast strike 
of 1935-36. He was on the picket 
line and when Christmas came took 
a gang of hungry fellow-strikers 
home to a big turkey dinner he 
cooked himself. 

He helped found the National 
Maritime Union and went through 
the struggle when the labor spies 
and phonies on the shipowners’ pay- 
roll tried to take over and break the 
union. They beat him with base- 
ball bats, though he escaped being 
ambushed with pistols, whipped to 
death with tire chains, or having 
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the life stamped out.of him on the 
pavements, as happened to some* 
other honest NMU men at that 
period. 

After the strike, Hugh Mulzac 
was blacklisted and couldn’t go back 
to sea for a year and a half. He 
switched to his other trade, house- 
painting. Then he signed on the 
President Polk, a world-cruise ship, 
as chief cook, staying aboard her 
for two years while she circled the 
globe again and again. When the 
Second World War put a stop to 
world cruises, he shipped as chief 
steward on two perilous trips to 
Egypt with war materials for the 
hard-pressed British .orces there. 
The Mediterranean was closed by 
Axis planes and subs. His ship had 
to sail all the way around the Cape 
of Good Hope and up the eastern 
coast of Africa to reach Egypt. Subs 
were thick in those waters and Nazi 
planes ferociously bombed Port 
Said, while his ship was there. 


MERICA was at war when 

Captain Mulzac returned 

from his second trip to 

Egypt. As in 1917, there 

was a desperate shortage of ex- 

perienced seamen for the new fleet 

of merchant ships which the yards 

were turning out at an undreamed- 

of pace. Again, the government 

frantically advertised in all the 

newspapers for ship’s officers and 

for men with sufficient sea time to 

enter newly established officers’ 
training schools. 

Three years before, Hugh Mulzac 

had filed an application with the 

War Shipping Administration, set- 
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ting forth his qualifications as a 
ship’s officer, but he had never 
heard from it. He now resolved to 
stay ashore until he could sail in his 
proper capacity, as master of a 
vessel. He renewed his application 
with the WSA. He methodically 
went from office to office of the 
steamship companies in New York, 
until he had placed applications 
with all of them. Then he waited 
while the months dragged by. 

From time to time the newspap- 
ers repeated the WSA’s appeals to 
qualified officers ashore, begging 
them to report for sea duty. These 
were the days when the Nazis and 
Japs were sinking our ships faster 
than we could build them. Ships 
were actually delayed in sailing for 
the lack of officers. Unlicensed men 
bos’ns and AB’s and oilers—were 
signed on as acting mates and en- 
gineers. Licensed men sailed in 
capacities above their ratings. 

Masters were the scarcest of alli. 
Old sea captains in their seventies 
were haled from the snug harbors of 
retirement and persuaded to take 
out vessels under conditions far 
more dangerous and strenuous than 
those they had coped with in their 
prime. But in the midst of this 
manpower crisis created by a wat 
for the protection of our democratic 
rights, anti-democratic practices 
condemned a man like Captain 
Mulzac to the beach. 

Eventually, it required all the 
pressure that the National Negro 
Congress, the National Maritime 
Union, the national CIO, and the 
Negro press could muster to break 
the chains of discrimination which 
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were keeping not only Captain Mul- 
zac but many other qualified Negro 
ship’s officers idle on the beach. The 
intervention of President Roosevelt 
himself, and of his Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice was final- 
ly required before the situation was 
resolved. 

Captain Mulzac and the members 
of a protest committee from the 
National Negro Congress were re- 
ceived by Captain Edward Macau- 
lay, deputy administrator of the War 
Shipping Administration in Wash- 
ington. After studying Captain 
Mulzac’s sheaf of licenses and dis- 
charges, he shook his head. 

“There’s only one explanation,” 
Captain Macaulay said, “You have 
been the victim of rank discrimina- 
tion. We're going to put an end to 
it. Within a few weeks we're 
launching a Liberty ship on the 
West Coast. Her name will be the 
SS. Booker T. Washington. You 
will be her captain, provided you 
can round up enough qualified 
Negro seamen to make a crew.” 

“Do I have to sail with an all- 
Negro crew? Captain Mulzac 
asked. 

“Isn't that what you people 
want?” 

“No,” Captain Mulzac said. “All 
we want is a chance to sail in our 
ratings. We don’t want segrega- 
tion. If the Booker T. Washington 
is going to be a Jim Crow ship, I 
don’t want to be master of her.” 

Captain Mulzac clung to his point 
and won the agreement of the WSA 
to his proposed “experiment.” 
When the SS. Booker T. Washing- 
ton was commissioned at Los Ange- 
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les on October 15, 1942, most of 
her officers were Negroes for the 
reason that there were so many on 
the beach, and this was their first 
chance at a ship. Her unlicensed 
personnel, however, were about 
evenly divided between white and 
Negro. After the success of the SS. 
Booker T. Washington, three other 
ships sailed with Negro captains 
and the barriers fell elsewhere, so 
that many Negroes are now sailing as 
mates, engineers, pursers and radio 
operators on ships where they may 
be the only members of their race 
among the officers. , 

No attempt has ever been made 
to maintain any fixed racial ratio 
on the SS. Booker T. Washington, 
and the make-up of the ship’s com- 
pany has fluctuated from trip to trip. 
In the latest group, all the races of 
mankind are represented—25 are 
Caucasian, 17 Negro, 2 Malaysian, 
1 Mongolian and 1 American In- 
dian. The native-born whites come 
from Georgia, New York, Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
Puerto Rico, West Virginia, Mis- 
souri, and Massachusetts. The na- 
tive-born Negroes come from 
Georgia, Massachusetts, New York, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Virginia, Cali- 
fornia, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and the Virgin Islands. The for- 
eign-born among us are from Cana- 
da, the Philippine Islands, Greece, 
Honduras, Scotland, the British 
West Indies, Peru, England, Bel- 
gium, and China. We are black, 
white, yellow, red and brown .. . 
men from North, Central, and South 
America . . . men from Asia and 
Oceania ... men from Europe... 


men whose forefathers came from 
Africa. In all my life, which has 
taken me into a great variety of 
human situations, I have never been 
a member of so harmonious a team. 


LL THE WAY down the 
and Central 
American coast on the SS. 
Booker T. Washington's 
maiden voyage, Navy patrol planes 
checked on her, to make certain that 
Captain Mulzac knew his business 
and was keeping her on the course. 
After she passed through the Pana- 
ma Canal into the Caribbean, the 
skeptical Navy was satisfied and left 
her alone. The Captain knew these 
waters like the back of his hand. 
When the ship reached New 
York, the CIO Industrial Union 
Council gave a banquet for her Cap- 
tain and crew at the Hotel Commo- 
dore. The great ballroom was 
packed to the walls with guests, 
white and black, in what was prob- 
ably the most moving demonstra- 
tion of inter-racial unity that has yet 
taken place in America. Here one 
heard no cautious words about ‘“‘the 
need for more education, under- 
standing and ‘tolerance,’ no mealy- 
mouthed protestations that Negroes 
sought only to develop their “racial 
potentialities” within the traditional 
patterns of segregation. 
Instead, one heard from Captain 
Mulzac, Chief Engineer Smith, 


Ship’s Delegate Harry Alexander, 
and representatives of the all-white 
Navy gun crew the story of a 
triumphant working unity already 
achieved by both races, the confes- 
sion of a sure faith that the brother- 
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hood of the SS. Booker T. Wash- 
ington would some day embrace all 
Americans, all peoples. 

Then Paul Robeson sang, not 
Negro songs, but songs of the ordi- 
nary people around the world, and 
his singing made the, brotherhood 
of man come’ closer and more real 
than any sermon ever heard upon 
these shores. Afterwards he spoke 
talking about his son. Soon, he said, 
his son was entering Cornell to study 
engineering. For Captain Mulzac 
had inspired the boy with the 
knowledge that now at last it was 
possible for a Negro in America 
to be accepted as a master technician. 

How many dark skinned boys, like 
Paul Robeson’s son, look today at 
Capt. Mulzac’s picture, clipped from 
People’s Voice, Chicago Defender 
the Pittsburgh Courier, the Balti- 
more Afro-American or the Nor- 
folk Journal and Guide, and pasted 
up on a shabby tenement or cabin 
wall, taking from it the courage to 
believe in America, to believe in 
themselves? The steady eyes, still 
touched by the sadness of long frus- 
tration; the gentle but lasting-look- 
ing face; the clean, austere expres- 
sion; the proud American eagle 
above the seal and anchor on the 
cap device ; the four broad stripes of 
gold upon the shoulder boards. “I 
did it,” Captain Mulzac says from 
his picture on hundreds of thou- 
sands of walls where Negro Amer- 
ican children are growing up, “‘and 
so can you, whatever it is you want 
to do. But you must study. You 
must work. You must be loyal. And 
you must be always ready to stake 
your life in the service of all your 
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American brothers, white and black, 
and of all your other brothers 
around the world, whatever their 
color, who are not free, as you are,” 

After the warmth and glow of the 
banquet, the sea was cold and dark. 
Bleak Halifax was gripped in ice 
and full of survivors from lost ships 
waiting for passage back to the 
States. They told grim stories of 
wolf-pack assaults on their convoys 
and of shipmates whose frozen 
bodies were left bobbing on the 
stormy ocean. The men of the SS. 
Booker T. Washington became taut 
and quiet, waiting for convoy to 
Britain. 

The day came for departure and 
again they put to sea. Off the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland, a 
terrible gale broke over the convoy. 
The wind screamed down out of 
Labrador and the bitter wastes be- 
yond, piling great waves that 
smashed the wallowing ships full 
on the beam. A Liberty has no roll- 
ing chocks to speak of, and rolls her 
rails under in a heavy sea. 

The S.S. Booker T. Washington 
was loaded to the plimsoll line and 
her decks were heaped with cargo— 
planes, tanks, and massive crates. 
Green water swept her decks time 
and again. At nightfall the storm 
grew worse, and a great wave 
smashed up to the boat, carrying 
away both starboard lifeboats and 
breaking down the forward passage- 
way storm door. Tons of water 
poured into the ship, washing the 
Chief Engineer out of his bunk, 
sluicing through the alleyways and 
cascading down to the lower decks. 
Instantly the Captain pulled her out 
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of convoy, and ran with the gale 
until the smashed door could be 
heavily boarded up. Another such 
wave might send water crashing 
down to the engine room, knocking 
out the engines. 

By morning the ship was back in 
her convoy position. All that day 
the storm continued, and again grew 
more fierce at nightfall. The rollers 
swept over the rails, heaving with 
powerful shoulders against the 
planes, tanks, and crates on the 
decks; wrenching at thick wire- 
cable lashings and turnbuckles with 
their million-fingered clutch. <A 
monstrous crate of machinery cover- 
ing all of No. 3 hatch broke loose 
from its lashings and slid toward the 
rail. This now was really danger, 
for once cargo begins to shift, a 
ship can founder, going down sud- 
denly as a stone. 

Again, Captain Mulzac left con- 
voy and ran southward with the 
wind. Two days later he ran out 
of it into fine weather and hauled 
around, There was no hope of find- 
ing the convoy now, so the Cap- 
tain charted his course for the north 
of Ireland and told the Chief to 
give her full throttle. Keeping a 
24-hour watch in the crow’s nest, 
as well as look-outs forward, aft 
and on the flying bridge, with the 
whole gun crew at standby, the ship 
raced for seven days. The subs* 
never got on her trail and she 
rounded Ireland and entered safe 
waters, 

As she reached her destination, . 


MN 


the harbor patrol boat stopped her 
with a shot across her bows. When 
her story was known, the pilot came 
aboard to take her to the dock. The 
convoy steamed in two-and-a-half 
days later, with several ships miss- 
ing. A wolf pack had jumped 
them. 

The Lord Mayor of the great port 
city came aboard to honor the ship, 
while members of the crew were 
invited into war industrial centers 
to tell gatherings of British workers 
about the SS. Booker T. Washing- 
ton. Though she was never returned 
to Britain, the ship is remembered 
there as a symbol of American 
democracy very different from the 
Jim Crow pattern with which our 
Army has outraged the common 
Englishman’s sense of justice. 

Still later, in the Mediterranean, 
Captain Mulzac and his officers were 
entertained by the commander of 
the Nelson aboard his famous Brit- 
ish battleship. No comparable honor 
has ever been done him by our own 
Navy. Yet there were men in the 
American government who could 
value the heroism and competence 
displayed by Captain Mulzac on his 
ship’s first voyage into the war zone. 
The Office of War Information was 
quick to dramatize the story of how 
the SS. Booker T. Washington met 
her trial. It was presented on a na- 
tionwide broadcast in the series, 
“The Man Behind the Gun.” Mil- 
lions heard it and, hearing, they 
were proud of this American ship 
and her American Captain. 
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DIGEST QUIZ 
Sportin 


GS wiattiec of sports is a good all-American custom, no matter 


what the color of the speaker. But like another all-American cus- 
tom, race prejudice, color is king in the sports world too—at least 
in most games which hang out a “white only’ sign when the 
pitcher winds up or the nags start running. As a result the sports world 
for most Negroes is either a glory road where champs like Joe Louis tri- 
umph when they get a chance or else a strictly all-colored production like 
the big annual East-West Negro baseball classic. 
Here is a quiz designed to test your mettle as a Monday morning quar- 
terback any day in the week. A perfect score of 100 entitles you to admis- 
sion to the sports writer class. See answers on inside back cover. 


I. Jim Crow Il. Nicknames 
In which of these professional What are the names of these 
sports are Negroes barred? Negro stars whose nicknames are: 
(Score 3 points for correct reply) (Score 3 points for correct reply) 
1. Football 1. Lil Arthur 
2. Soccer 2. Beau 
3. Bowling 3. Sugar 
4. Tennis 4. Big Train 
5. Horse racing 5. Cool Papa 
6. Basketball 6. Hammering Hank 
7. Boxing 7. Boston Tar Baby 
8. Wrestling 8. Double Duty 
9. Golf 9. Candy Jim 
10. Baseball 10. Satchel 


lll. They Don't Belong 


Which doesn’t belong in with the other three in these groups in 
sports. (Score 5 points for correct reply) 
. Morgan State, Texas A & M, Wilberforce, Tuskegee. 
2. Harry Wills, Jack Johnson, Joe Louis, Henry Armstrong. 
3. Brud Holland, Joe Lillard, Paul Robeson, Duke Slater. 
4, Frank Dixon, Eddie Tolan, Jesse Owens, Buddy Young. 
5. Cleveland Indians, Kansas City Monarchs, Chicago Amer- 
icans, Homestead Grays. 
6. Satchel Paige, Josh Gibson, Bill Dickey, Ted Radcliffe. 
7. Bill Willis, Kenny Washington, Buddy Young, Ozzie Sim- 
mons, 
8. Eddie Arcaro, Earle Sande, Izaac Murphy, Don Meade. 


Henry Armstrong 


pees 
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(Continued from back cover) 


free. If you are still interested in being a doctor, | want you to be one. 
I want you to take Arthur's place at the university. Nothing would make 
me happier than to pay your way, every bit of it, and thus do for Arthur's 
best friend what 1 had so hoped to do for him. 1 have thought of it as a 
sort of living memorial to him, and | know it is what he would want... . 


” 


Humble, grateful and determined to live up to the faith placed in him, 
Joe entered the pre-medical school at the University of California two 
months later, and, ordinarily, that would be the end of this story. But 
there’s something to add, and it’s this: The dead pilot was a Jew. His 
boyhood friend, the one who's carrying on in his place, is a Negro. 


Copyright, San Francisco Chronicle (July 31, 1945) 


I. JIM CROW: Negroes are barred in Ill. T 
professional football, bowling, tennis, i 
horse racing, wrestling, and baseball. 


II. NICKNAMES: 


3. 


Sportin Around 


HEY DON’T BELONG: 


Texas A & M is a white football 
team, others Negro. 

All but Armstrong are heavy- 
weights. 

All but Lilliard were All-Ameri- 
can football players. 


. Dixon is a distance runner, others 


dash men. 

All but Cleveland Indians are Ne- 
gro baseball clubs. 

All but Dickey are Negro base- 
ball players. 

All but Willis were backfield 
football stars. 

All but Murphy are white jock- 
eys. 
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Bill Bell 
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Sam Langford ‘ 

Ted Radcliffe | 
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Condensed from San Francisco Chronicle 
By Robert O'Brien 


friendship that was destined to last until death. They were insep: 

arable during their grade school years, and, later, through theig 
high school years. After their graduation, they shook hands and salty 
good-by, for they wouldn’t be seeing much of each other from then ong 
One of them came from a well-to-do family; he was to start his preg 
medical training at the University of California in the fall. The parenti 
of the other boy were poor; he was going to work. ‘ 

And that’s the way it went, and things went along like that until they 
war came. The pre-medical student left the university and joined the Ail 
Force. The other shifted to a vital war industry job, and kept pluggingy™ 
One day, the flyer’s mother received a War Department telegram. It wag 
bad news. The hospital plane her son had been flying was shot down 
Her son was dead. 

He was an only son, and it took his mother many months to get over i 
Not to get over it exactly, but to accept the fact of his death, to adjust her 
self to his never coming back. When she could look ahead again, an ide 4 
began to turn in her mind. An idea for what would, in a way, be a living 
memorial to her dead son. She sat down and wrote a letter to his col 
friend. 


20 YEARS AGO, two elementary school boys established 


“Dear Joe: By now, you must have heard of Arthur's death in actiong 
I remember you when you were playmates together, and I remember bod 4 
fond you were of each other, And now he is gone, living on only in the 
heart of a loving mother. But I have thought of a way in which be cant 
live on in another sense, a broader, more unselfish sense. Like him, yout 
wanted to be a doctor, to ease human pain and suffering. But your family 
was too poor to pay, or even to help pay, your way through the long year 
of university training. They needed your help, so you did the only thing 
you could. But now they are in better circumstances, and you are more, 

(Continued on inside back page) 
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